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ow about the recipes on 


your label? 


Canco’s home economists test recipes for pack- 
ers and often save them a peck of trouble. For 
instance — 


A certain customer was thinking of packing a 
new soup. He sent our Home Economics Section 
a sample. The recipe suggestion was fine. But the 
soup could not possibly compete in flavor with 
similar soups on the market. 

We suggested he change his seasoning and he’s 
doing nicely, thank you, with his new soup. 


Besides... 


Such down-to-earth service for packers begins 
with expert advice on soil and what crops to grow 
and where to grow them. It includes the best en- 


Canco supplies the canner with more and better service 
than any other can manufacturing company. 


gineering advice and equipment service. 


The customers of American Can Company enjoy 
the latest knowledge on filling, closing, new-type 
containers, labeling, and possible new products to 
add to their lines. 


Doctors, too 


Through publicity releases to the medical pro- 
fession, through nutrition research and home eco- 
nomics education, Canco also helps the resale of 
its customers’ products to the general public. 


Besides, Canco has a large group of trouble- 
shooters on instant call. If any mechanical or 
processing emergency arises during the season, 
they’re Johnny-on-the-spot when you need them. 


AMERICAN CAN COMPANY 


Convention Hall Atlontic City 
Jonuary 23-31, 1950 


New York «¢ Chicago «+ San Francisco 
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Want something extra in sales service? Need 
expert help in solving a technical canning 
problem? Then call on Continental! 


Continental has thirty-six can manufacturing 
plants, thirty sales offices and a laboratory 
staffed by over two-hundred scientists and 
technicians. We have a top-flight cannery 
equipment department and fourteen field 
research offices spread across the nation. We'd 
like to put these facilities to work for you 
right now. 


You'll like doing business with Continental. 
We have the manufacturing capacity, the 
experience, the knowledge and most impor- 
tant, the wide-awake progressive spirit you 
want in a supplier. Let Continental bring you 
the “best in products” and the “best in service” 
and you'll know why packers are saying: “You 
can’t beat Continental as a dependable source 
of supply.” 


AND YOU CAN'T BEAT CANS 
FOR CONVENIENCE 
ECONOMY AND PROTECTION 


The tin can is king in the 
processed food field. Be- 
cause, in addition to cutting 
operating costs, cans are un- 
breakable and cost less to 
ship. They're lighter, require 
no special packing and they 
can be stacked higher in 
freight cars and warehouses 
with perfect safety. 


CONTINENTAL COMPANY 


122 E. 42nd St., New York 17, N.Y. 


135 South LaSalle St., Chicago 3, Ill. 


Russ Building, San Francisco 4, Calif. 
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EDITORIALS 


country are being told that the battle of the 

brands is on—the giant battle between the nation- 
ally advertised canners’ and jobbers’ private label. 
Since the war, and even before, this storm has been 
brewing just as surely and certainly as death. All the 
industry has been watching it develop with an inten- 
sity of interest. 

The day of reckoning was hastened by the rapid de- 
velopment of the packaging industry that has made a 
package available for just about every grocery and 
household item imaginable, the net result of which 
quite naturally limits the number of can foods brands 
a grocer can handle. Caught in the squeeze, smaller 
and medium size canners have gradually joined one 
force or the other, some selling out to the larger can- 
ners, others figuring it to be more profitable to pack for 
the private label owners who found their source of sup- 
ply dwindling fast. 

The number of smaller and medium size canners 
willing to buck this tide has decreased alarmingly. 
And of those that are left, a good many are still trying 
to figure the best move. It is still being said rather 
generally that private label owners are having diffi- 
culty getting supplies for their label. If that is so, then 
we can only conclude that they have a peculiar way of 
making that known. 

A week or so ago a Wisconsin canner was heard to 
say that if the size of orders got any smaller, he was 
going to get himself a horse and wagon and start beat- 
ing on back doors. A Maryland canner told the writer 
today how the owners of one of the most respected and 
broadly distributed private labels, increased his orig- 
inal order of 2,000 cases by 100 cases so that the order 
would exactly fill three trucks of a 700 case capacity 
each. Pennsylvania canners were told this week that 
they can expect and that they should plan for the con- 
tinuation of this hand-to-mouth buying policy for a 
long time to come. Brokers all over the country are 
complaining of the high cost of these small unit orders 
and even some of the most efficient are finding it diffi- 
cull to operate in the black. 


B ATTLE OF THE BRANDS—Canners all over the 


INEVITABLE CONCLUSION — So if we are to 
acccpt the testimony of these experts that the battle 
of the brands is on, and a canner need only check his 
shi» ping department and warehouse to verify the fact 
that distributors’ orders equal in size those of an aver- 
age family of yesteryear, then it is rather difficult to es- 
cape the conclusion that packing for private label is at 
best a most hazardous and unsatisfactory proposition. 
The canner, accepting these two premises, can only con- 
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clude that buyers are NOT having difficulty getting 
supplies for their private label despite the tremendous 
expansion of the nationally advertised canners’ label. 
He cannot help but conclude that as a private label 
packer his offerings will always be subject to ruthless 
price competition, to the whims of the buyer, his em- 
ployer and that he can never build any equity of his 
own. He can only conclude that every sale he makes 
will be a final sale and that the same expensive selling 
procedure will have to be employed the next time, re- 
gardless of the size of the sale. 


The canner can only conclude that there is but one 
alternative if he intends to stay in business—get into 
the battle of the brands. On the surface that sounds 
like a ridiculous statement. After reading the article 
by Mr. Sacks appearing elsewhere in this issue, this 
column believes the reader will agree it is no more 
ridiculous to compete with big brother in selling than 
it is to do so on the production line. Consumer adver- 
tising on a limited scale IS possible for the small can- 
ner, as this column has repeatedly maintained. But 
we'll not try to improve on this gentleman’s excellent 
address. We couldn’t if we tried. We would, however, 
very briefly like to try to answer one objection that we 
have heard since the address was delivered — What 
happens when a small canner with limited production 
in a limited area runs into bad growing conditions and 
finds it difficult to supply the demand for his label? One 
little word, in our opinion, answers that one. BUY. 
It is being done all the time in the best circles. By 
the same token, the canner with a demand for his label 
necessarily must allocate his pack to supply the demand 
in the market throughout the year. 


CORRECTION GLADLY MADE 


November 16, 1949 
Dear Mr. Judge: 

In the editorial of the November 14th issue of your 
magazine you are in error in implying that I think canned 
goods pricewise are out of line with other commodities 
which have experienced greater price declines. My refer- 
ence was to the comparative tonnage trends. You are in- 
deed correct in saying that distributors “could stand more 
information on the canned food story.” Many do not ap- 
preciate the high relative importance of percentage of 
profit and dollars of profit which canned vegetables are 
contributing to the financial prosperity of retailers and 
wholesalers. 

It was flattering to see my talk reproduced in your 
magazine. 

Yours very truly, 
CHARLES S. RAGLAND, 
C. B. Ragland Company 
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TECHNOLOGICALLY SPEAKING 


By MAURICE SIEGEL and LeROY V. STRASBURGER 


This column will appear at least once a month. Canners 
with problems pertaining to the chemistry and bacteriology 
of food, including sanitation and waste disposal, are freely 
invited to submit their questions to the authors—Address: 
“Technologically Speaking” c/o this publication. 


THE PACKING OF FRENCH STYLE GREEN BEANS 


In order to pack French Style beans of high quality it is essen- 
tial to guard against the occurrence of production procedures 
that may cause a lower grade irrespective of the canning quality 
of the raw stock. Some changes in the canned product that may 
be traceable to specific canning operations, follow: 

1—Increased cloudiness of the brine. 

2—The inclusion of excessive amounts of seed and hulls. 

3—Irregular slicing. 

4—The presence of excessive numbers of small pieces. 

5—A softening in the texture of the sliced beans. 

It is understandable that any one of the above changes will 
undoubtedly cause objections by critical buyers of “Canned 
French Beans.” 

1—Assuming that we start with flat beans of optimum matur- 

ity for fancy quality, any of the following steps or omis- 
sions may produce cloudy brines: 
(a)—Blanching at high temperatures (200° - 210°F.) in 
excess of 3-5 minutes, or blanching for too long at 
lower temperatures. 


(b)—Insufficient cooling of the whole beans after blanch- 
ing prior to slicing (The same will hold true for 
blanching after slicing.) 


(c)—Insufficient cooling of the canned product after pro- 
cessing. (Since high temperature blanching has a 
tendency to soften the surface layer of the pods, 
there will be a tendency for the beans to slough a 
portion of the soft tissue during processing thereby 
causing an off-colored brine.) 

2—Excessive quantities of seed and hulls are usually due to 
poorly constructed vibrating screens or to overloading. Al- 
though it is not feasible to remove all of the material, it is 
highly advisable that a major portion be eliminated in 
order to obtain buyer acceptance. There are improved 
vibrating screens similar to those used in tomato juice 
operations that have been found excellent for seed removal, 
especially when used in conjunction with an additional rod 
washer and ample quantities of cold water under pressure. 
3—Irregular slicing of the beans is due largely to the variable 
shape of the raw stock. This condition can be further 
exaggerated by the use of dull knives in the slicer. Blanch- 
ing of the whole beans prior to slicing is desirable as it 
helps to straighten the beans and allows proper feeding 
to the slicer. The successful production of a variety of 
flat beans that will produce straight pods is a current 
challenge to plant breeders. A new bean strain of this 
type would prove a boon to packers of French Style beans. 


4—The presence of excessive amounts of small pieces will 
detrimentally affect the appearance of the canned product. 
This again is largely due to the irregular shape of the raw 
beans. It is true that small pieces represent good food but 
yield must be sacrificed if a fancy product is to be canned. 
The shaker screen and rod-reel equipment accompanied by 
a heavy water wash will eliminate a large number of these 
small pieces. 


(Continued on page 20) 


An Inexperienced Man 
Can Operate This Labeler... 


FMC KYLER-LABELER 


Model A, Adjustable Type—for wide range 
of can sizes. Also available in non-adjust- 
able type for a single size can. 


FMC-Kyler Labeling Machines are built with such extreme sim- 
plicity that an inexperienced worker can operate the machine 
and make all can-size adjustments. 


While these versatile machines can be operated at extremely 
high speed when peak capacity is required, they are designed 
and constructed to maintain high efficiency at low speeds also. 


FMC KYLER-BOXER 


Requires Minimum Man Power and 
Floor Space. 


| Model P shown here is Motor Driven, and built for any 
single size can. Operates at maximum speed. Extremely 
rigid and sturdy for long-life and low-cost operation. 


Fist Mountinc Costs MODERN MACHINERY 


Write for detailed information today 
or get in touch with your nearest FMC 


Canning Machinery Representative. 
K-401 RR 


tn FOOD MACHINERY AND CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


SPRAGUE-SELLS DIVISION HOOPESTON, ILLINOIS 

Sales Branches: Baltimore, Md. * New York, N.Y. ¢ Rochester, N.Y. 

Bradford, Vt. © Cedarburg, Wis. © Lakeland, Fla. (Florida Division) 
San Jose, Calif. (Anderson-Barngrover Division) 
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CONVENTION NEWS 


Pennsylvania Canners Consider the Sales 
Challenge of the 1950’s 


END OF DETOUR— 


Three hundred and fifty registered 
guests and a good many additional un- 
registered will talk for a long time to 
come about the Thirty-Fifth Annual 
Convention of the Pennsylvania Canners 
Association held at Harrisburg, Novem- 
ber 21 and 22. Members, canner and 
associate, left the delightful Penn Harris 
Hotel Tuesday afternoon with their chins 
held considerably higher than the pre- 
vious morning. The noticeable lift was 
provided by a brilliant selection of speak- 
ers eminently qualified for the task, itself 
an inspiration— End of Detour — The 
Sales Challenge of The 1950’s. It is next 
to impossible to witness the precision, the 
business-like functioning of this group 
without deep impression. Here are can- 
ners who know where they are going, 
with a firm grip on the wheel, carefully 
charting every mile on that broad high- 
way of success. 

Any attempt of ours to summarize the 
excellent addresses would fall far short 
of the mark. N.F.B.A. President, Wat- 
son Rogers, as the last speaker on the 
program, performed a grand job of sum- 
mation and it is unfortunate we do not 
have a transcription of his remarks. We 
would like to publish each and every talk 
in full. This week we are using one. In 
succeeding issues we will use others. 


THE ANTI-BUSINESS CHALLENGE 

The sales challenge was discussed from 
two broad angles—first, how to success- 
fully meet the anti-business propaganda 
of a welfare government, and secondly, 
how to meet the legitimate competition of 
business. Three time president Stran 
Summers, opened the onslaught against 
the oppressors of business with a strong 
appeal for public relations at the grass 
roots level, right in the home town. “Un- 
less you do something about this Now”, 
he warned, “you won’t have to worry, 
because unless the present trend is re- 
versed, you will be working under gov- 
ernment decree”, he said. 

\.C.A. Secretary, Carlos Campbell, 
con'inued the attack by urging canners 
to tell the canned foods story at every 
Op) ortuunity, pointing out what a beau- 
tiful story canners have to tell in that 
they are paying both labor and the 
farier over twice as much as before the 
wav and charging the consumer but 48% 


MEETING COMPETITION 
Myr, Nelson Budd, N.C.A.’s Director of 
Infvvmation, opened the second phase of 
the program by suggesting that canners 
come to Atlantic City next January to 
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actively participate in the sales and pro- 
duction conferences and to visit the Ma- 
chinery and Supplies Exhibition often, to 
make sure they are using the very best 
tools for quality production at minimum 
cost. 


THE CHALLENGE Mr. Gordon 
Corbaley of the American Institute of 
Food Distribution, stated the challenge 
in his usual blunt, forceful manner, with- 
out pulling punches. He said that can- 
ners face in the next ten years continued 
high consumer purchasing power, higher 
costs and slimmer profits. He accused the 
chain stores of pricing canned foods out 
of the volume market in an effort to 
cover the losses on other products by un- 
warranted mark-ups on canned foods. 
He said that canners can be sure of con- 
tinued hand-to-mouth buying and that 
they had better provide sufficient ware- 
house space to carry their packs for 12 
months, and by all means arrange for 
the needed capital to do the same. He 
urged canners to spend the money they 
would lose in the market on retail work 
and suggested that short courses on mer- 
chandising are of equal importance to 
short courses on production. 


BANKER RELATIONSHIP—Colonel 
George Rountree, well known senior 
partner of the Chicago accounting firm 
of George V. Rountree & Company, told 
his audience they should approach their 
financial problems with the same intelli- 
gence applied to production or other 
problems. “In my opinion”, he said, “the 
banker js entitled to the fullest financial 
information and other data that can be 
supplied to him within reason”. Colonel 
Rountree advised canners that “the most 
acceptable method of portraying plans 
intelligently is a carefully designed pro- 
duction, sales and cash budget. Among 
other things”, he said, “it will indicate 
how much and when money is needed to 
finance the pack, and under normal con- 
ditions, when it may be repaid.” The 
Colonel then proceeded to explain how 
these various budgets are designed. 


THE BROKER—James A. Weaver, 
President of the brokerage firm bearing 
his name charged that “the Who’s Who 
of the brokerage fraternity for the 1950’s 
will contain an ever decreasing number 
of representatives. That list”, he said, 
“will not include the broker who main- 
tains the fanciest office, visits his cus- 
tomers—socially, or does the most self- 
advertising. It will contain, however, 
the broker who uses the most shoe 
leather; serves the wholesaler and re- 
tailer best; carefully chooses his prin- 


cipals; renders the most economical and 
fruitful service to seller and buyer alike; 
and faces reality and looks issues full in 
the face.” 


THE CANNER SALESMAN — Wil- 


liam E. Morrison of the C. H. Musselman 
Company, in a splendid address entitled 
“The Man on the Street’, spelled out a 
prescription calling for a larger appro- 
priation of Work both with his broker 
and the man on the street. He called 
for closer cooperation with the man on 
the street. Keep him informed, he ad- 
vised, help him to know what is going 
on, and why. Be honest with yourself, 
your man on the street, and your buyer, 
he urged. 

The address of Mr. Jack Sachs, Na- 
tional Advertising Manager, the Wash- 
ington Post, is published in full else- 
where in this issue. May we suggest a 
careful reading. 


SALES DEVELOPMENT — Because 


your reporter knows the entire canning 
industry is interested in a report on the 
sales development program, we are re- 
serving comment on the address of Mr. 
Ed. J. Laucks, Director of the program, 
until next week, when the entire address 
will be published. Suffice it to say that 
the entire canning industry of Pennsyl- 
vania can be most thankful for this pro- 
gressive group of fourteen canners whose 
unselfish efforts reflect to the benefit of 
every label produced in that State. 


SOCIAL FUNCTIONS 


Once again President Bill Free of the 
Hungerford Packing Company and his 
two sons, Bill and Bob, played host to 
the entire convention for cocktails prior 
to the dinner and entertainment provided 
by. the association membership on the 
evening of the first day. From the open- 
ing gong announcing that cocktails were 
being served, to the thirty second talk 
of Governor Duff, which closed the even- 
ing’s formal entertainment, the social 
graces were most adequately cared for. 


THE ELECTION 


Again history repeats itself in the elec- 
tion of D. E. Winebrenner, who like his 
predecessor and three-term President, 
Stran Summers, represents the second 
generation of a family that has headed 
the Association and performed tirelessly 
in its behalf. Besides being preceded in 
office by his father, Dave, too, follows the 
footsteps of his well known brother, Wirt 
S. Winebrenner. Other officers and di- 
rectors elected include: 

Vice-President, Vegetables—J. W. Ful- 
lerton, Hanover Canning Company, Inc., 
Hanover, Pa.; Vice-President, Fruits— 
Ralph E. Arnold, (Re-elected) Knouse 
Foods Cooperative, Inc., Peach Glen, Pa.; 
Vice-President, Mushrooms—Chas. H. G. 
Sweigart, (Re-elected) Keystone Mush- 
room Co., Inc., Coatesville, Pa.; Secre- 
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tary-Treasurer — Wm. A. Free, York, 
Pa., and President of the Hungerford 
Packing Co. Inc., Hungerford, Pa.; Di- 
rectors, 3-yr. term—A. Reed Hayes, Jr., 
Mifflin County Packing Co., Reedsville, 
Pa.; Roy D. Snyder, R. D. and D. B. 
Snyder, Delta, R. D. 2, Pa.; Charles 
Shanbarger, Stewartstown, Pa.; James 
A. Shriver, The B. F. Shriver Co., 
Littlestown, Pa.; Director, 2-yr. term— 
John Hauser, The C. H. Musselman Com- 
pany, Biglerville, Pa.; Directors with un- 
expired terms—J. I. Burgoon, Burgoon 
& Yingling Company, Gettysburg, Pa.; 
Arthur Roth, Knouse Foods Cooperative, 
Inc., Peach Glen, Pa.; R. H. Pollock, H. 
J. Heinz Company, Chambersburg, Pa.; 
Alan Warehime, Hanover Canning Co. 
Inc., Hanover, Pa.; Walter Maule, Mush- 
room Coop. Canning Co., Kennett Square, 
Pa.; Foster Furman, J. W. Furman Can- 
nery, Northumberland, Pa.; Paul W. 
Zeger, Greencastle Packing Co., Green- 
castle, Pa. 


ILLINOIS CANNERS MEET 


Illinois Canners, meeting in Conven- 
tion at the Bismarck Hotel, Chicago, No- 
vember 14 and 15, under the careful 
direction of President Louie Schlect and 
Secretary Don Jones, heard two well 
known authorities warn of the dangers 
and imminence of the welfare State. NCA 
Secretary, Carlos Campbell, said that “a 
government that advocates special pa- 
ternal aid to improve the welfare of its 
citizens is making an automatic admis- 
sion that it has not done its job well. It 
is obviously a function of Government”, 
he said, “to prevent exploitation through 
control of monopolistic powers. Advocacy 
of a welfare State, therefore, is an ad- 
mission of failure to do this”, he argued. 
Mr. Campbell then went on to show that 
the canning industry typifies the Amer- 
ican system of free enterprise, explain- 
ing that the industry though paying 
labor 24% times prewar and the farmer 
2% times, it is still giving the consumer 
the best food buy obtainable. 


The Hon. Leo E. Allen, Republican 
Congressman from Illinois, and ranking 
member of the House Rules Committee, 
told his audience that the daily increas- 
ing Federal power, together with deficit 
spending and crippling taxes, is destroy- 
ing the initiative of the business man 
with the result that we are traveling at 
a terrifically dangerous pace toward com- 
plete government control of farm, fac- 
tory and home. He urged his audience 
to take an active participation in the 
government before it is too late. 


NEW AGRICULTURAL PROGRAM 


Discussing the new agricultural pro- 
gram and its probable effect on canning 


crop production, Mr. I. E. Parett of the. 


Illinois Agricultural Association stressed 
the importance of the farm purchasing 


power commensurate with those in other 
walks of life. He said that the amended 
Anderson Bill passed by the 81st Con- 
gress is but a modification of the Aiken 
Law passed a year ago, and that it is 
difficult to tell which political party, or 
which type of price support adherent 
won. It is, however, superior to the 
Brannon Plan, he said, for this would 
mean complete socialization of the 
farmer.—‘To accept Mr. Brannon’s pro- 
posal means loss of freedom and chaos in 
the farming business.” It is my opinion, 
Mr. Parett concluded, “that the farm 
program will not seriously affect your 
operations. It may cause you to pay 
slightly more per ton for sweet corn or 
tomatoes than you would otherwise pay, 
but in the end point, it is my belief that 
fair increase to the farmer is best for 
us all.” 


MARKETING 


Mr. James H. Black, S & R Fine 
Foods, spoke of the impact of the self 
service stores in the marketing of foods 
packed in tin and glass. The label, he 
said, now becomes all important but he 
hastened to warn that the most attrac- 
tive label in the world, plus an even un- 
limited supply of advertising dollars, 
would not prevail unless backed up by 
a quality product. Compromising on qual- 
ity, he said, will destroy an individual 
and do untold harm to an industry. 


TRI-STATE PROGRAM 


The 46th Annual Convention of the 
Tri-State Packers Association will be 
held at the Mayflower Hotel, Washing- 
ton, D. C., December 1 and 2. 

On December 1, following a general 
luncheon at 12:30 P. M., the only General 
Session of the convention will get under 
way. Several important speakers are 
scheduled to address this meeting, which 
will be followed by the election of officers 
and directors. 

At 7:00 P. M. that evening the Annual 
Banquet and entertainment will be held 
in the Grand Ballroom with the Get-To- 
gether Committee of the Allied Indus- 
tries as hosts. 

On Friday, December 2, a number of 
sectional meetings are scheduled to be 
held. Wilson M. Jarboe of Harrison & 
Jarboe, and Glenn E. Knaub of P. J. 
Ritter Company, will preside over a to- 
mato meeting at 10:30 A. M. At the 
same hour an asparagus meeting will be 
held with Howard R. Lacey of P. J. Rit- 
ter Company presiding. At 10:00 o’clock 
that morning Parker Mitchell, of F. O. 
Mitchell & Brother, will preside over a 
meeting of corn canners. Pea canners 
will meet at 10:45 A. M. with Clyde A. 
Thomas of Thomas & Company presiding 
over this session. 

The new Officers and Board of Direc- 
tors will meet in the afternoon of De- 
cember 2, 
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OZARK CANNERS MEET 


Canners, Machinery and Supplymen, 
Brokers and guests from Arkansas, Mis- 
souri and Oklahoma turned out in goodly 
numbers for the fall convention of the 
Ozark Canners Association at Spring- 
field, November 4. Chief topics of con- 
versation were the new provision of the 
Wage and Hour Law which will be ap- 
plicable next pack, and the cutting and 
grading bee. On the formal program, 
Mr. Jewell Windle, prominent Spring- 
field businessman, did some plain talking 
on the present economic conditions, their 
cause and effect. 


Dr. George E. Smith, Associate Profes- 
sor, Soils Department, University of 
Missouri, with the aid of slides, discussed 
the production of canning crops, empha- 
sizing the necessity of soil analysis and 
the building up of the soil in order to in- 
crease the yield per acre and when this 
is done, the quality of the raw product 
likewise is improved. Doctor Smith cov- 
ered every phase of this subject in a way 
that all of those present obtained valu- 
able information, which will assist them 
in planning their production programs 
for the future. 

Mr. Harvey Joyce, Association attor- 
ney, reviewed the Wage and Hour Law 
passed by the 81st Congress. In discuss- 
ing the subject, Mr. Joyce emphasized 
the fact that the minimum wage had 
been increased from 40c to 75c per hour. 
Continuing, Mr. Joyce took up the 
amendment of the sections where the 
language had been changed, and in con- 
nection with such changes he stated that 
the interpretation of such amended sec- 
tions is left to the administrator and the 
courts to rule as to just what they ac- 
tually mean, in view of which, we will 
just have to wait action by the adminis- 
trator and the courts before any opinion 
can be expressed concerning the amend- 
ments. 


Further, Mr. Joyce pointed out that 
the 81st Congress did not change the 
total and partial overtime exemptions for 
processors of fresh and/or seasonal prod- 
ucts, nor did they change the definition 
of the “area of production”. 


At the Cutting Bee on Friday after- 
noon, samples of the 1949 packs of snap 
beans and tomatoes were graded by tech- 
nicians of the American, Continental, 
and Heekin Can companies, assisted by 
Mr. L. R. Gibson in charge of the USDA 
grading station in Fayetteville. Much 
interest was manifest in this feature of 
the program by both canners and buyers. 

The Forty-Second Annual Convention, 
at which new officers will be elected, will 
be held on: Feburary 9 and 10, 1949 at 
the Colonial Hotel in Springfield, Mis- 
souri. 
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FUTILITY IN 


ADVERTISING 


By JACK SACKS 


National Advertising Manager, 
The Washington Post 


The theme of this Convention is End 
of Detour. This means you have reached 
the Main Highway. You find a long line 
of traffic. Horns are blowing. People 
want to go places. Will you shift into 
high and go places or will you stall in 
traffic. 

Well—Remember one elementary thing. 
Business never stands still. Either it 
moves forward or it stalls and is left 
behind. 

So because the horns are blowing—you 
have a decision to make. Only you can 
make it. If circumstances make the deci- 
sion the chances are it will not be favor- 
able. That usually happens under the 
spell of indecision. 

So, Let us size up the situation again. 
Here you are in a long line of traffic— 
horns are blowing—people want to go 
places. You have a _ responsibility to 
your employees, the growers, your com- 
munity and your stockholders. You also 
have a responsibility to your great state 
of Pennsylvania. Pursuing your respon- 
sibility further—the decision you make 
together with that of thousands of other 
American business men will largely de- 
termine what is so frequently referred to 
as our National Economy. 


On one hand there is no great cause 
for alarm. Sure, Business is on some- 
what of a see-saw, break-even points are 
higher and it is a little harder to make 
a dollar—yet there are many favorable 
straws in the wind. I refer to 1950 and 
the next decade. One very favorable sign 
for any food processor is the prediction 
that this country’s population will rise 
10 million in the next ten years. 

Yet for business to go ahead it will 
definitely require more power. The ma- 
chinery of business will have to be well 
oiled. Old Parts replaced with new. In 
many cases old models traded in. 

Why? Because we have reached the 
end of the detour. In the process of de- 
touring—1942 to 1946—Brand Names in 
many instances lost their importance. 
It wasn’t so much a case of what was in 
the can as the “can” itself. Things began 
to change late in °46. True—a few 
brands that didn’t belong were carried 
forward by the momentum of desperation 
purchases into ’47 and ’48. It was dif- 
fer-nt in 1949 and will be more so in ’50. 


BATTLE OF BRANDS 

The real Battle of the Brands will 
stai: in 1950. The Wholesale and Retail 
Groccry Trade will resist new brands. If 
you''e not now—you might be out. 
The Trade might even emphasize their 
Current thinking of fewer brands within 
the «ommodities you people represent. 


_ Ade ess be’cre the Pennsylvania Canners Asso- 
Clatio: Harrisburg, Pa., November 21, 1949. 
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All this at a time when you have more 
to sell and at a time when it is important 
you sell more. 

I have already referred to Higher Break 
even points. Now consider the future. 
Increased cost of labor—farm subsidies 
—higher distribution costs and the pos- 
sibility of Higher taxes. Many proces- 
sors, wholesalers and retailers, are con- 
vinced that the matter of self preserva- 
tion as well as future progress, lies in 
their ability to develop Greater Volume. 


HOW DO WE GET GREATER 
VOLUME? 


At this point I’m tempted to say “By 
Advertising”. But your president has 
told you that my subject is “Futility In 
Advertising”. All right—let’s admit that 
to date there has been much in advertis- 
ing that can be labeled futile. Unfor- 
tunately so, because if there ever was a 
time when Business needed the power of 
Sound Advertising, it is Now. 


Because — sound Advertising is con- 
sidered by many to be the greatest single 
economic force known to modern busi- 
ness. It is considered by many as the 
lubricant of business. But considered 
by all as the most economical and force- 
ful method by which to reach the con- 
sumer. So much so that in 1948 Ameri- 
can Manufacturers and Merchants spent 
over one billion dollars in National Ad- 
vertising in the three major media— 
Newspapers, Magazines and Radio. They 
didn’t spend this huge sum because they 
liked the way Publishers and Radio Sta- 
tion Owners combed their hair. They 
spent it to stimulate the sale and turn- 
over of their goods in our market places. 
I don’t care if you are in the canning 
business. One Billion dollars ain’t corn, 
and there is every indication that the 
figure will be higher in 1949 and 1950. 


CAUSES OF FUTILITY 


But here I am preaching the virtues 
of Advertising when I should be talking 
about the futility of Advertising. It’s 
true that many small business firms have 
reached that decision. What little money 
they have invested in advertising has 
proved futile. They are frustrated. So, 
they are convinced that Advertising 
Doesn’t Pay. It is a fact that literally 
millions of advertising dollars go down 
the economic drain annually. Chances 
are some of you people are in the cate- 
gory I described. Perhaps, you made a 
few “tests” and the results didn’t justify 
your faith in Advertising. So as far as 
you are concerned — Advertising didn’t 
pay”. The effort was futile. I don’t 
doubt it. 

Nevertheless J’ll lay odds you were 
guilty of one or more of the following: 

You made claims for your goods that 
didn’t stand the rigid test of consumer 
evaluation. 
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You pulled the trigger before you had 
adequate distribution. 

The “test” was a secret. You forgot 
to tell your broker and sales force about 
it in time so they could merchandise it 
to all levels of the trade. 

You didn’t spend enough money. You 
sent a boy on a man’s errand. 

You did not spend sufficient time in re- 
search to determine whether the con- 
sumer liked your product or if there was 
a place for it on the grocer’s shelf. 

You didn’t spend enough time in re- 
search to determine the best media or 
mediums for your products. 

You used poor judgment in timing the 
release of your advertising. 

You didn’t recognize the importance of 
backing up your newspaper or radio ad- 
vertising with point of sale material. 

It never occurred to you to work to- 
ward mass displays in self service stores. 

These are but a few sins of omissions 
that cause the sinners to say it is futile 
to advertise—to say that advertising 
doesn’t pay. 


THE ADVANTAGES OF 
ADVERTISING 


Well—I’ve admitted there was futility 
in advertising and pointed out why. So 
let’s go on to a more pleasant and profit- 
able phase of the subject. 


Advertising Per Se has literally tied 
America together. If I may quote the 
words of Walter Fuller, President of 
Curtis Publishing Co. “Thru Advertis- 
ing the women of New York, Hollywood, 
Hanover, .Westminster and points East 
or West — North or South — know and 
wear the same styles in clothes. They 
otherwise share equally their responsibil- 
ities of citizenship. It is no accident that 
the progress of the U. S. toward world 
leadership parallels our advance in ad- 
vertising.” This is easy to understand if 
you will remember that no nation in the 
world has a mass communication system 
that compares with ours. Hence no other 
nation in the world can compare with the 
U. S. in terms of Advertising Opportun- 
ity. 


WHAT DOES ALL THIS MEAN TOA 
PENNSYLVANIA CANNER 


It means the opportunity for you as 
an individual Pennsylvania Canner is 
unequalled anywhere in the world. You 
admittedly have the blessings of nature 
on your side and you have demonstrated 
you can process fine products. It is 
also true you operate under the world’s 
finest system of distribution. 


STEP BY STEP PROCEDURE 


Most of you operate at a profit, I’m 
sure. I’m equally sure most of you want 
to move forward in our economy. Some 
cof you have. You all can—because—we 
still operate in a free economy—at least 
that was true yesterday when I left 
Washington. Therefore, I would like to 
draw on observations and experience and 
suggest ways and means whereby it is 


(Continued on page 15) 
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CBS TO ENTERTAIN AT NFBA 
BANQUET 


Arrangements for a full evening of all- 
star entertainment at the NFBA Con- 
vention Banquet next January have been 
completed. The Columbia Broadcasting 
System will cooperate with the National 
Food Brokers Association in providing a 
gala program that will make the coming 
Banquet one of the most outstanding af- 
fairs in the Association’s history. 

To be held in the Grand Ballroom of 
the Atlantic City Auditorium, the Ban- 
quet has been scheduled for 7 p.m. Tues- 
day evening, January 24. The Grand 
Ballroom, the biggest of its kind in At- 
lantic City, will provide a proper setting 
for the Banquet program. The coopera- 
tion of CBS in providing some of the big 
stars in the field to perform for NFBA 
members and their guests means more 
than just a grand evening of entertain- 
ment. It is another indication of the 
growing recognition on the part of others 
of the importance of the food broker in 
the great field of food distribution. 


HEINZ PROMOTES RILEY 


H. N. Riley, Vice-President of Manu- 
facturing, Research and Quality Control 
with H. J. Heinz Company of Pittsburgh, 
has been promoted to Executive Vice- 
President of the firm. 


LABEL MANUFACTURERS ELECT 


At the Annual Meeting of the Label 
Manufacturers National Association held 
at the Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chicago, 
November 16, 17 and 18, George R. 
Langlois, Executive Vice-President of 
Muirson Label Company of San Jose, 
California, was elected President of the 
Association. Other officers elected are Ed 
LeVesconte, H. S. Crocker, Co., Inc., San 
Bruno, California; Hugo Dalsheimer, 
Lord Baltimore Press, Baltimore, Mary- 
land, Treasurer; and Charles R. Cosby, 
Washington, D. C., continues as Execu- 
tive Secretary. 

New Directors elected for three year 
terms are: Mr. Dalsheimer; Morris W. 
Davidson, Louisville, Kentucky; Frank 
C. Merker, St. Louis, Missouri; Theo. C. 
Nevins, Bloomfield, New Jersey. 

The next meeting of the Association 
will be held June 5, 6 and 7, 1950 at the 
Williamsburg Inn, Williamsburg, Vir- 
ginia. 


APPOINTS BROKER 


Hidalgo Packing Co., McAllen, Texas, 
quick freezers, has appointed the J. R. 
Poole, Co., Inc., its exclusive sales repre- 
sentatives for the metropolitan New 
York market. 
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NEWS AND PERSONALS 


CORN CANNERS ELECT 
KRAEMER 


John Kraemer of Sussex, Wisconsin, 
President of the newly-formed Associ- 
ated Independent Corn Canners, has 
served notice to the nation’s canned corn 
industry that the AICC will undertake 
a permanent plan of long-range mer- 
chandising activity aimed at “vastly in- 
creasing national consumption of inde- 
pendently-packed canned corn.” 

The announcement came after the ini- 
tial meeting in Chicago of the AICC 
board of directors and executive com- 
mittee. AICC is an organization of 119 
independent corn canners in major grow- 
ing areas from coast to coast. 

Mr. Kraemer says plans for the AICC 
include nation-wide publicity, advertis- 
ing, point of sale material and home 
economics research. He adds that cur- 
rent plans call for special drives in the 
Spring and Fall of 1950. 

Board members elected Mr. Kraemer 
as President during the meeting. Other 
officers elected were G. Bartol Silver of 
Havre de Grace, Maryland and Reynold 
Peterson of Cowley, Wyoming, Vice 
Presidents; Edward Dunlap of Plymouth, 
Indiana, Treasurer; and Byrne Marcel- 
lus Company of Chicago, Illinois, Secre- 
tary-Managers. 

AICC members do a $25,000,000 a year 
business in canned corn and represent 
more than one-third of the nation’s pro- 
duction. The organization is now con- 
ducting its “Eat More Canned Corn for 
that School Kid Energy” campaign 
which is proving highly successful and 
the grocery distributing trade has been 
high in its praise of the new promotion. 

Headquarters of the Associated Inde- 
pendent Corn Canners are at 332 South 
Michigan Avenue, Chicag 


DICK BYRNE WITH CAIRNS 


Dick Byrne, for the past seven years a 
purchasing official for the Department 
of the Army in charge of operations in 
the Government’s Field Buying Service 
in Baltimore, has been appointed Sales 
Manager of Alexander Cairns & Sons, 
Ltd., of Baltimore, Maryland. 


BUYS BUSINESS 


R. D. Vernon, formerly with McElroy 
& Prewitt Co., has purchased the food 
brokerage business of James F. Keevers 
at Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 


GETS JUICE ACCOUNT 


McDonald & Olliff, Inc., Wauchula, 
Florida citrus juice packers, have ap- 
pointed Stanley-Jones, Raleigh, North 
Carolina food brokers to represent them 
in that market. 


THE CANNING TRADE 


LOUIS TRAUNG DIES 


Last week as we closed our forms word 
reached us of the death of Louis Traung 
Chairman of the Board, Stecher Traung 
Lithograph Corp. but without details. A 
more detailed account of his activities 
has since been received. 

Mr. Traung, dean of the lithograph 
industry and the man credited with mak- 
ing four-color lithography possible, died 
at San Francisco, California, the city 
of his birth, Monday, November 14, at 
the age of 83 years. His twin brother 
Charles died in 1940. 

The two brothers worked as telegraph 
messengers as youngsters and at the age 
of 13 joined the staff of M. Schmidt & 
Co., lithographers. They became experts 
in their field and left in 1911 to found 
the Traung Label and Lithograph Co., 
an organization that became a multi- 
million dollar concern. While Charles 
Traung obtained business for the new 
firm, Louis Traung built the first four- 
color offset press. Later he perfected the 
Traung precision transfer press, a hy- 
draulic device for making press plates, 
the world’s first high speed, direct-con- 
nected bronzer, designed to apply gold to 
paper or board, and many other devices. 

In 1934 the Traung twins were asked 
to take over management of the Stecher 
Lithographic Co. of Rochester, N. Y., 
which subsequently became the Stecher- 
Traung Lithograph Corp., with head- 
quarters at Rochester. Louis Traung was 
president of the firm for several years 
and was then made chairman of the 
board. At the time of his death he was 
honorary chairman of the board. 

An enthusiastic sportsman, Mr. Traung 
was founder of Ducks, Unlimited, and 
also headed Quails, Preferred. He was 
a dog fancier and owned fine kennels. 
In addition to being a member of several 
sportsmen’s clubs and fraternal organ- 
izations he was a charter member of the 
International Printing House Craftsmen, 
and a past president of the Lithogra- 
phers’ National Association. He was a 
charter member of the Lithographic 
Technical Association and was also a 
member of the Label Manufacturer’s 
National Association. 

Surviving are three daughters, Emma 
Hammersmith, with whom he made his 
home; Helen Rehn, and Dorothy Traung, 
nationally-known golfer. He also leaves 
five grandchildren and five great grand- 
children, a sister, Mrs. J. G. Ahlin, and 
a brother, George Traung. 


SCHAFFER EXPANDING 


S. Schaffer Grocery Corporation, New 
York, has acquired the business of the 
Evergreen Wholesale Grocery Co., also 
of New York, William Disman, previous- 
ly with Evergreen, has joined the Schaf- 
fer organization. 
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NEW YORK MARKET 


Pushing Holiday Lines — Corn Undertone 

Softens—But Little Activity in Peas and To- 

matoes—Citrus Juices Steady-—No. 10 Fruits 
Cleaning UP—tInterest In Fish. 


By “New York Stater” 


New York, Nov. 26, 1949 


THE SITUATION — This’ week’s 
Thanksgiving holiday served to effective- 
ly push canned foods into the background 
as distributors concentrated their atten- 
tion on holiday lines. This state of af- 
fairs, it is expected, will hold true dur- 
ing the remainder of the year in many 
instances, although because of the pauc- 
ity of distributor holdings in the case of 
some canned foods, weekly replacement 
purchases will be necessary. Aside from 
continued easiness in the position of can- 
ned corn, no market developments of ma- 
jor importance were reported during thg 
week, 


THE OUTLOOK — Distributors con- 
tinue to limit canned foods operations 
to purchasing on a turnover basis, and 
the broadening volume which many had 
confidently looked for during the closing 
months of the year is quite evidently fated 
not to materialize. With canned foods 
supply, on an over-all basis, satisfactory 
and prices fairly well stabilized in most 
instances buyers see no need for exten- 
sive forward commitments and are con- 
tent to leave to the processor the burden 
of warehousing carryover stocks until 
they are needed for immediate movement 
onto the retailers’ shelves. 


CORN—The market continues to show 
a soft tone under fairly heavy offerings 
and the market for fancy 2s is now well 
established at $1.30, f.o.b. canneries, with 
standard corn ranging 95 cents to $1.00. 
The lower prices should tend to stimulate 
consumer interest, many traders believe, 
but they are not backing up this opinion 
with any large-scale purchases. Extra 
standard corn offerings are reported at 
$1.05 to $1.10, f.o.b. canneries. 


TOMATOES—Little buying interest is 
beine shown in tomatoes, and southern 
canners continue to quote standards for 
prompt shipment at 75 cents for 1s, $1.10 
for 2s, $1.55 for 242s, and $5.50 for 10s, 
all t.o.b. canneries. On extra standards, 
minimum prices are 85 cents for 1s, $1.20 
for °s, $1.75 for 2%s, and $5.75 for 10s. 


S!’|NACH—With raw stock in better 
Supp y, fall spinach pack is on the in- 
creas’, and selling competition is sharp- 
enins. For prompt shipment, Maryland 
cannc rs quote fancy 8-ounce at 75 cents, 
2s at $1.20, 214s, at $1.50 and 10s at 
$5.00, f.0.b. cannery. 


THE CANNING TRADE 


MARKET NEWS 


PEAS—There have been no develop- 
ments in the canned pea situation during 
the week, and prices show no change. 
Distributor holdings generally are ade 
quate for prompt and nearby require- 
ments, and no real volume trading is an- 
ticipated until the January meetings in 
Atlantic City. 


CITRUS—Florida canners are quoting 
fancy orange juice for prompt shipment 
at 90 cents on 2s, f.o.b. canneries, but 
only limited buying interest is reported, 
owing to the price unsettlement in citrus 
during recent weeks. Canned grapefruit 
juice, on the other hand, is showing a 
steady undertone, with canners holding 
the market at $1.20 for fancy 2s. Blended 
grapefruit and orange juice is listed at 
$1.02'2, cannery. 


CALIFORNIA FRUITS — New busi- 
ness in canned fruits during the week 
consisted mainly of inquiries for No. 10 
goods, which are cleaning up rapidly 
from first hands. Some choice cling 
peaches, halves, were reported available 
at $7.40 to $7.50, with standards at $6.75. 
No. 10 apricots were also coming in for 
some call, with fancy halves reported 
available in a limited way for coast ship- 
ment at $9.50. Demand for fruits in 
table sizes, however, was lagging some- 
what, although buyers were reported 
still looking for cocktail for buyers’ label. 


NORTHWEST FRUITS — Improved 
inquiry is reported for prune plums in 
the Northwest, with canners holding the 
market for fancy 2's in extra heavy 
syrup at $1.65, with choice $1.50 and 
standards $1.40. Moderate inquiry for 
Royal Anne cherries is reported, with 
current offerings prices at $3.25 for 
fancy 2's in extra heavy syrup, $3.15 
for choice in extra heavy syrup, $2.95 to 
$3.00 for choice in heavy syrup, and 
$2.70-$2.75 for standards in light syrup, 
all f.o.b. canneries. 


SALMON —Interest currently centers 
in the price position for pinks, which are 
listed at $16, f.o.b. Seattle, by most sell- 
ers, in the face of: reported transactions 
ranging all the way from $15 to $15.75 
per case for tall 1s. Stocks of fancy red 
Alaskas are not heavy, and the market 
generally is quoted at $26 per case, with 
an occasional lot reported at 50 cents 
under that figure. On medium reds, sell- 
ers quote talls at $20.50 per case. Chums 
are neglected, with offerings reported at 
$14.50, despite a general asking price of 
$15 on the part of most sellers. 


TUNA—Reports from the Coast note 
continued weakness in prices for tuna, 
except in the case of nationally-adver- 
tised brands, which carry a long-term 
seller’s guarantee against price decline. 
Distributors are not operating ahead to 
any extent on tuna. 
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SARDINES—Maine canners continue 
to quote keyless quarters firm at $7.00 
per case, with only limited offerings re- 
ported. California sardine canners re- 
port an improved sardine demand, cover- 
ing both domestic and export sales, with 
the market for ovals now generally firm 
at $5.75 for both tomato and mustard 
packs, with many sellers refusing to con- 
sider business below $6.00. 


SHRIMP — With improved pack re- 
ports coming up from the Gulf, sellers 
there are revising their price views down- 
ward, and the market is in easier posi- 
tion. 


CHICAGO MARKET 


Buyers Eye Inventories—Good Business At 

Wholesale Level—Tomatoes And Products 

Continue Firm — Fruits Quiet — Fall Beans 

Arriving — Apple Sauce Movement Slows, 
Prices Hold. 


By “Midwest” 


Chicago, Ill., Nov. 25, 1949 


THE MARKET — The market con- 
tinues fairly quiet this week, although 
there is a little activity going on. The 
general tone of things remains rather 
quiet as buyers continue to put most of 
their efforts behind holiday items and 
make further attempts to get their in- 
ventories for the regular line of canned 
foods down to the lowest possible level. 
Inventory time for most of the trade here 
comes in the period just preceding or 
following the end of the calendar year, so 
a number of buyers are buying with one 
eye on the year end inventory at this 
time and holding off everything so far 
as they can. On the other hand business 
at the wholesale level is reported to be 
very good, in some spots, and satisfac- 
tory with just about everyone. Price 
levels are maintaining themselves fairly 
well and there are no substantial changes 
in important prices this week. 


TOMATOES AND TOMATO PROD- 
UCTS — Tomatoes continue to be re 
ported as in a rather firm position, al- 
though some buyers here have stated this 
week that they are being offered toma- 
toes at somewhat lower levels than has 
been the case recently. Buyers definitely 
report offerings of No. 2 extra standard 
at around $1.35, as opposed to the gen- 
eral asking price of 10c to 15¢ higher 
than this recently. There is believed to 
be some business going on at levels vary- 
ing between $1.35 and $1.50, but most 
buyers are displaying some caution in 
connection with tomatoes at the present 
time. Tomato juice of fancy quality 
appears to be holding firm at about $2.25 . 
f.o.b. factory, although there are the 
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usual number of lots being offered at 
prices lower than this where, in most 
cases, the quality varies accordingly. 
Catsup seems to be growing in demand 
recently, and the supply is not every- 
thing that it might be this year. 14 oz. 
fancy catsup is reportedly still quoted at 
$1.45, and extra standard catsup is being 
offered at around $1.35 in small quanti- 
ties. No. 10 extra standard catsup has 
been sold recently at $9.00 f.o.b. factory. 


CALIFORNIA FRUITS—The market 
is rather quiet in California fruits, with 
price levels maintaining themselves at 
the same figures they have held for some 
time past. No. 24 standard peaches are 
being offered at around $1.95 with No. 
2% choice at prices running from $2.00 
to $2.10. No. 2% fruit cocktail is gen- 
erally offered at $2.95 for choice, with 
8 oz. choice at $1.10. There have been 
some sales of California pumpkin in the 
market here recently, although this item 
is confined primarily to No. 10, which 
are currently being sold at a level of 
about $3.50 f.o.b. California. 


GREEN BEANS—Samples of the fall 
pack of green beans out of Texas are 
arriving in the market, along with the 
information that the pack will be quite 
small this year in that area. No. 2 fancy 
3 sv. whole beans of the refugee variety 
are being offered at around $2.10 f.o.b. 
Texas, while fancy 4 sv. cut refugees in 
No. 2 tins are offered at $1.45. No. 5 
sv. standard cuts are generally quoted at 
about $1.20 out of Texas. It is under- 
stood, however, that there have been 
some sales recently on standard cut 
beans out of Wisconsin at prices of $1.25 
and lower which, of course, based on the 
much lower freight rate, would bring 
these in at somewhat less than the stand- 
ard cuts out of the South. 


RSP CHERRIES — Cherries continue 
to hold firm at their opening price level 
of $2.50 for No. 2 water. The movement 
in this market is reported to be rather 
slow but the overall situation appears to 
be firm in view of the fact that most of 
the important cherry producers are fair- 
ly well sold up. It is understood there 
is a fair amount of cherries sold and 
still unshipped, but nevertheless the mer- 
chandise is reported covered by firm sale 
and there is no apparent tendency to- 
ward weakness in the price level. 


APPLE SAUCE — Apple sauce con- 
tinues rather firm at $1.25 f.o.b. factory 
for fancy sauce from the East, with C 
grade sauce being offered at $1.10 to 
$1.15 f.o.b. factory in No. 2 tins and 
from $1.00 to $1.05 in No. 303. Some 
apple sauce of good quality is being 
quoted here out of Michigan at prices 
running in the neighborhood of $1.00 
f.o.b. Chicago in No. 2. The movement 
on apple sauce has pretty well slowed 
down now to a normal pace as compared 
to the substantial volume being main- 
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tained earlier in the season as the pipe- 
lines of supplies were filled up. 


CRANBERRY SAUCE —The move- 
ment of cranberry sauce continues to be 
quite good, with price levels remaining 
more or less unchanged. The advertised 
brands are still moving at $1.50 f.o.b. 
factory, while the Eastern independents 
are generally quoting at $1.20 f.o.b. East- 
ern factory for private label cranberry 
sauce of fancy quality. 


CALIFORNIA MARKET 


1949 A Good Crop Year Reporting Service 

Claims—Peaches Selling At Lower Prices— 

Pears Moving Well—First Pineapple Arrives 
—Fish Market Quiet. 


By “Berkeley” 


Berkeley, Calif., Nov. 26, 1949 


CROP REPORT — The 1949 season 
provided very satisfactory conditions for 
the development, maturity and harvest 
of most California fruit crops, recites 
the November report of the California 
Crop Reporting Service, despite another 
dry year. There were a few light 
showers in October, with frost in some 
localities, but there were no important 
effects from either. The harvesting of 
apples was largely completed by the first 
of November, with the output rather 
above expectations at about 9,520,000 
bushels. More of this fruit was handled 
by canners than ever before. Harvesting 
of figs was continued a little later than 
usual, but the crop was smaller than last 
year, with the canned pack showing a 
marked falling off in size. The grape 
crop showed the effect of a diminished 
water supply, with a harvested tonnage 
of about 2,680,000 tons, or somewhat less 
than the early October estimate. The 
pear crop totaled about 376,000 tons, of 
which 329,000 tons were Bartletts. The 
crop was about 9 per cent larger than 
the previous high production in 1947. 
Olives are proving but 48 per cent of a 
full crop, with harvesting aided by splen- 
did weather conditions. Both quality and 
size of fruit is very satisfactory. Citrus 
fruits are showing the effects of last 
winter’s freeze and the crop is rated at 
but 71 per cent of a full one for oranges, 
77 per cent for grapefruit and 69 per 
cent for lemons. This showing is a bet- 
ter one than seemed possible last spring. 


DRY BEANS—The dry bean market 
continues largely unchanged, especially 
on varieties in which canners are directly 
interested. The California crop is now 
estimated at 2,557,000 bags of Standard 
and Baby Limas and 2,280,000 bags of 
other varieties. Stocks in California 
warehouses as of November 1, amounted 
to 4,750,486 bags, with Small White ac- 
counting for 705,871. Canners are buy- 
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ing only as beans are needed, with move- 
ment to this source described as fair. 


PEACHES—Canners and brokers re- 
alize that they have a real job cut out 
for them to move the big cling peach 
pack, but sales so far have been rather 
above expectations. This fruit is selling 
at the lowest prices in years and all re- 
ports indicate that consumption has been 
stimulated as a result. An outstanding 
brand that sold to the distributing trade 
at $2.60 a dozen for No. 2%s in 1947 and 
at $2.85 in 1948, opened this year at 
$2.35. That makes this year’s prices on 
this item 10 per cent below the 1947 price 
and 18 per cent below last year’s. Sales 
of cling peaches during the past week 
have been reported at $2.40 for No. 2's 
fancy, $2.35 for choice and $2.00 for 
standard. Choice halves have sold as low 
as $2.10, but there are no confirmations 
of business below this figure. 


PEARS—Pears have responded to the 
lower-price treatment and are going for- 
ward in increasing quantities to some 
important distributing centers. Scme 
canners who came out with an opening 
price of $5.00 for No. 2% fancy in the 
fall of 1948 are now quoting this item at 
$3.00, while many sales are made at 
$2.85. Choice is offered at $2.65-$2.90, 
and standard at $2.40-$2.50. The price 
spread between apricots and pears is now 
not very marked, with apricots moving 
at $2.50-$2.70 for fancy halves and $2.35- 
$2.65 for choice. The foreign market for 
these fruits is sadly missed. 


PINEAPPLE—The first shipments of 
pineapple since the disastrous dock strike 
are now arriving from the Hawaiian 
Islands and are being rushed to distrib- 
uting centers. Buyers have been clamor- 
ing for deliveries for several months, in- 
cluding canners of fruit cocktail, and it 
will be some time before there is any sur- 
plus. The Pacific Coast trade has been 
feeling the scarcity of pineapple more 
than the trade on the east coast, since 
shipments from the Hawaiian Islands 
got through the Panama Canal before 
they were resumed here. The Pineap- 
ple Growers Association of Hawaii re- 
cently released revised reports of packs, 
deliveries and inventories for the pack 
years ended May 31, 1948 and May 31, 
1949. In the revised form the figures in- 
clude only packs, deliveries and inven- 
tories of Hawaiian origin. Member in- 
ports of pineapple products of ncn-Ha 
waiian origin which were incluced in 
minor quantities in former compilations 
for 1947-48 and in larger quantities for 
the 1948-49 period, have been eliminated. 
The pack year starting June 1, 1948 
found an inventory of canned pineapple 
of 594,708 cases, and there was a pack of 
13,696,908 cases. Deliveries to the Gov- 
ernment amounted to 401,375 cases, to 
the mainland 12,790,682, and to the 
Island trade of 46,085 cases. Inventories 
as of June 30, 1949, totaled 1,053,474 
cases. At the beginning of the pack yea! 
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there were 191,200 cases of pineapple 
juice on hand, the pack amounted to 
10,043,475 cases, deliveries of 620,002 
cases were made to the Government, 
8,947,723 cases went to the mainland, and 
71,297 cases to the Island trade. On the 
last day of the pack year the inventory 
amounted to 595,653 cases. 


FISH—The canned fish market con- 
tinues rather quiet, with prices largely 
unchanged. First-hand holdings of Alas- 
ka reds are limited, but canners would 
have no difficulty in making sales at 
$26.00 a case if they had unsold stocks. 


season to 467,584 standard cases as com- 
pared with 441,557 standard cases can- 
ned during the same period jast season 
or an increase of 26,027 standard cases 
this season over the previous season, up 
to now. 


The price of canned shrimp not Fed- 
eral inspected is $3.65 per dozen for 
small, $3.95 for medium, $4.50 for large 
and $4.60 for jumbo in 5 ounce tins, f.o.b. 
cannery. 


OYSTERS—tThe first freeze of this 
season hit Mobile this week and sent the 


mercury in the thermometer to 30 de- 
grees F. and still a lower drop to 26 
degrees is expected for tomorrow, which 
temperatures in other cold sections of 
this country may be considered mild 
weather, yet in the deep South where the 
murcury not often in the winter drops 
below 25 degrees F. we consider it 
mighty cold weather and interferes with 
seafood production, so while cold weather 
boosts the demand for oysters neverthe- 
less if the temperature drops below 40 
degrees F. it holds up seafood production 
to some extent and the colder it gets, the 
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Interest is now centering on pinks, with 
the market stable at $16.00 for No. 1 


talls. The pack of this fish is the largest 
in years. Canners of California sardines 
are waiting for the Philippine trade to 
enter the market and in the meantime 
the domestic demand is lagging, with 


$5.00 the going price for 1-lb. ovals in to- d || d 
mato sauce. The canned tuna market is oO ars own 


showing some improvement, cannery in- 
ventories having been cut down some- 
what by the drastic curtailment of fish- 
ing operations. One of the largest can- 
ning concerns has adopted the policy of 
releasing each of its vessels for fishing 
after it has been in port for 60 days. 


GULF STATES MARKET 


Shrimp Pack To Date Exceeds Last Year For 
First Time—Cold Stimulates Appetite For 
Oysters But Hampers Production — Food 
Value Of Fish—Fish Consumption Study. 


By “Bayou” 


Mobile, Ala., Nov. 25, 1949 


SHRIMP—tThe fall shrimp season in 
this section this year got off to a slow 
start, but production has picked up in 
the last thirty days and may turn out to 
be a normal one. Up to the present, last 
season’s catches and this season have 
been running pretty close together. 

Landings of shrimp for the week end- 
ine November 10, 1949 were as follows: 
Louisiana 7,374 barrels, including 4,821 
barrels for canning; Mississippi 2,716 
barrels, including 1,475 barrels for can 
ning; Alabama 707 barrels, including 154 
barrels for canning; Florida (Apalachi- 
cola) 218 barrels and Texas 7,557 bar- 
rels, 

Cold storage holdings of shrimp on No- 
vember 16, 1949 were 3,516,916 pounds. 

The canneries in Louisiana, Missis- 
sippi and Alabama reported that 39,108 
standard cases of shrimp wete canned 
during the week ending November 12, 
1949 of which amount the 22 canneries 
in Louisiana packed 28,851 standard 
cases and the 14 canneries in Mississippi 
and Alabama canned 10,257 standard 
cases. The combined pack of these 36 
canneries for the week ending November 
12, 1949 brought the total pack for the 
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Don’t pour 


the drain! 


> In these days of ascending costs, in every department of 

the canning plant, the advantages of modern production 
units become increasingly important. When it can be pro- 
ved, beyond doubt, that time, labor, fuel and canning stock 
are being lost—actually wasted—by out-moded, inefficient 
equipment, the canner who does not make every effort to 
recover these production losses is figurotively, if not real- 
ly pouring dollars down the drain . . . Langsenkamp canning 
plant machinery and equipment covers every requirement of 
the canning plant. It incorporates every modern improve- 
ment developed in over 80 years of conscientious service to 
this industry. It is sold only on a basis of demonstrated eco- 
nomies for each installation. Write for catalog No. 48, or 
for specific information on any Langsenkamp product. You 


are cordially invited to see us at the canning show. Space 
E-6. 


Langsenkamp Stainless Steel Cooking Tanks 
Pay For Themselves In One Season 


Pictured, at left, is the 500-gallon Langsenkamp stainless steel cook 
tank, equipped with 1-bank super-efficient Keok-Meore Koils, 
Langsenkamp positive control 3-way valve, agitator, which will improve 
cooking time and carmelizing to a very great extent, and may be had, 
if desired, and Stickle steam trap having discharge orifice with same 
area at inlet and outlet. This tank represents the very latest develop- 
ments in a thoroughly modern cooking unit . . . Reliable figures prove 
that these units (produced in 1500, 1000 and 750 gal. capacities) 
actually pay for themselves, and more, in increased capacity, faster 
cooking and savings in canning stock, over wood tanks, in one season. 
In addition, the higher quality of product, due to extreme sanitation, 
and low mold count, pays additional dividends. On display, at the 
canning show. 


Double Your Pulper 
Production With A Langsenkamp 


The Langsenkamp Indiana E-Z Adjust Pulper is made in two sizes; 25 
to 50 ton, and 12 to 25 tons of tomatoes per hour. They are noted 
for their tr d capacities, low power consumption, and instant 
adjustment while in operation. The combination hood and underpan 
is made of one piece of metal, making the most sanitary pulper ob- 


tainable. Paddles are minutely bal d. By|l ing two screws 
and tightening of two opposing screws, all four paddles move in unison, 
keeping them minutely bal d. For pulping 25 tons per hour, a 10 


hp motor is required, for 12 tons 7-1/2 hp. Other pulpers require 
15 to 20 hp for less capacity. 


F. H. LANGSENKAMP COMPANY 
INDIANAPOLIS 4, INDIANA 


TO SELL 


 Greates 
FOOD CONGRESS 
ON EARTH 
Convention Hall Atlantic City 
January 23-31, 1950 
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MARKET NEWS 


more seafood production is curtailed and 
even stopped. 

No canning of oysters is taking place 
now and none expected until after 
Christmas. 


“THE FOOD VALUE OF FISH AND 
SHELLFISH”’—The following is quoted 
from the U. S. Fish and Wildlife Ser- 
vice, New Orleans, dated November 15, 
1949: 

“Do you know... 

That protein, fat, mineral matter, and 
vitamins are the food elements in fishery 
products. 


That fishery products can be included 
in the daily diet with full confidence that 
they supply high quality food from the 
nutritional standpoint. 


That the protein in fish and shellfish 
amounts to about 18 percent of the edible 
portion and is from 85 to 95 percent di- 
gestible. About % the protein eaten 
daily should come from animal sources to 
balance the less effective proteins of 
cereals and vegetables. An average ser- 
vice of fish or shellfish supplies enough 
animal protein to satisfy this daily re- 
quirement. 


That the mineral matter contents of 
fish is similar to that of beef though the 
iodine contents greater in most fish. The 
edible portions of fish provide magnesi- 
um, phosphorus, iron, copper, and iodine. 
Shellfish are particularly rich in these 
minerals and calcium. Most fishery prod- 
ucts have been found to contain the 
“trace mineral elements” essential to 
good nutrition. 

That numerous’ experiments have 
shown that the nutritive value of fishery 
products is equal or superior to that of 
the beef used for comparison. 


That fat fishes like salmon and mack- 
erel are excellent sources of vitamins A 
and D, an average portion supplying 
20 percent of the daily quota of vitamin 
A and all the vitamin D required. The 
natural oil in canned fish is also a valu- 
able source of these vitamins. 

That differences in size, color, flavor, 
and texture make some varieties of fish 
and shellfish more desirable than others. 

That most homemakers do not realize 
the wide variety of fishery prodcts avail- 
able and are likely to limit their pur- 
chases to only a few species. 


And that all fish may be cooked by any 
of the basic methods with excellent re- 
sults if allowances are made for fat con- 
tent.” 


“FISH CONSUMPTION IN FOUR 
CITIES”—Below quoted from the Fish 
& Wildlife Service, New Orleans, Louisi- 
ana of November 9, 1949: 


“Some information on fish consump- 
tion is contained in the Department of 
Agriculture’s Preliminary Report No. 7 
of its ‘1948 Food Consumption Surveys’. 
The report summarizes research done 
during the winter of 1948 in the four 
cities: Birmingham, Alabama, Buffalo, 


MILLER | 


Its pays to use 
SOLUBLE FERTILIZER VHPF 


The Original 
Starter Solution and Nutritional Spray 

VHPF is a complete plant food containing 
all necessary major and minor elements plus 
hormones scientifically compounded for opti- 
mum results. It can be used in transplant- 

ers, spray and irrigation equipment. 

If you spray or dust 


You should know about the complete 
MILLER line of Insecticides, Fungicides and 
Weed Killers. 


Write for descriptive booklets and prices 
or see your nearest dealer. 
MILLER CHEMICAL & FERTILIZER CORP. 
1000 South Caroline Street 
BALTIMORE 31, MARYLAND 


New York; Minneapolis - St. Paul, Min- 
nesota; and San Francisco, California. 


By those families that used fish in 
these four cities, the report points out 
that ‘fish and shellfish were used in great- 
est quantities in the western coastal city 
San Francisco. Households there used 
0.4 pound per person per week compared 
with a third of a pound in Buffalo, a 
fourth of a pound in Birmingham and a 
fifth in Minneapolis - St. Paul.’ 


These figures do not include fish con- 
sumed in restaurants, but confirm fur- 
ther the tendency for greater consump- 
tion of fish in coastal areas and less 
consumption of fish in inland areas.” 


NEW PORTABLE BELT BOOSTER 


A new Portable Belt Booster, manu- 
factured primarily as a Floor-to-Floor 
Conveyor and Stacker, is available with 
belts 6” to 36” wide in lengths of 12, 15, 
18, 20 and 24’. Various capacity motors 
are available depending on load to be 
carried. Either Slider or Roller Bed 
construction is available. Unit may be 
furnished with power-driven tail feeder 
and wheel or roller gravity section or 
nosed-over delivery. 


Positive screw-jacks in raising mech- 
anism incorporate safety features which 
allow conveyor to be locked in any de- 
sired position. Under carriage construc- 
tion is of heavy angle iron. Conveyor 
rides on two stationary and two swivel 
5” casters. Two floor locks are provided 
to maintain desired location. Write Sage 
Equipment Company, 30 Essex Street, 
Buffalo 13, New York. 
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SEEKS WIDER PARTICIPATION 
IN QUARTERMASTER BUSINESS 


Broader participation of industry, par- 
ticularly small business firms, in Army 
Quartermaster Corps business, is being 
urged by Maj. Gen. Herman Feldman, 
The Quartermaster General. 

Pointing out that any responsible and 
qualified producer or regular dealer may 
bid on Quartermaster supply require- 
ments, the general said the opportunity 
to compete for these contracts is simple: 
merely get the name of the firm on the 
bidders’ list to receive invitations to bid. 

Processed foods, known in Army par- 
lance as non-perishable subsistence, are 
purchased by the Chicago Quartermaster 
Purchasing Office, 1819 W. Pershing 
Road, Chicago 9, Illinois, covering all 
sections of the country except the West 
Coast. Non-perishable foods produced 
on the West Coast are purchased by the 
Oakland Quartermaster Purchasing Of- 
fice, Oakland Army Base, Oakland 14, 
California. 

Any qualified processor of food prod- 
ucts or regular dealer may be placed on 
the list to receive invitations to bid by 
writing to the purchasing office of his 
area, requesting a blank form to receive 
invitations to bid. The form will be sent 
to the applicant, who after filling it out 
and returning it to the purchasing office, 
will have the name of his firm placed on 
the list. 

Thereafter, when the Quartermaster 
Corps is in the market for such supplies, 
the firm will receive copies of invitation 
to bid, together with blank bid forms, 
and detailed instructions as to how to fill 
out and file the bid. The invitation will 
state the place and time of bid opening. 
Any bidder or his representative may be 
present at the public bid opening. 


IN NEW WAREHOUSE 


Dixie Home Stores is now occupying 
its new $1,500,000 warehouse located on 
the outskirts of Greenville, S.C. Ware- 
house has facilities for handling 50 
freight cars at one time, and is 960 feet 
long and 240 feet wide. 


CESCO MOVES 


Columbia Engineering Service Com- 
pany of San Francisco, manufacturers of 
magnetic traps, plates, ducts and sweep- 
ers for the food and other industries, will 
move into new quarters at 173- 14th 
Street on December 1. 


STANGE APPOINTS MILLS 


William J. Stange Company, Chicago 
manufacturers of seasonings and certi- 
fied food colors, has appointed Alan T. 
Mills, formerly associated with the Leslie 
Salt Company, to represent them in the 
Washington - Utah territory, with head- 
quarters in the company’s West Coast 
offices in Oakland, California. 
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FUTILITY IN ADVERTISING 


(Continued from Page 9) 


possible for the average Pennsylvania 
Canner to successfully undertake a sound 
advertising program. 


Let me also warn some of you that 
what follows may seem to be very 
elementary—yet it may be a new experi- 
ence for some of you. /t’s the latter 
group I am especially trying to reach. 
Time of course will not permit a detailed 
discussion of the opportunities that lie 
ahead thru the medium of sound Adver- 
tising as you come to the End of The 
Detour. I am hopeful however, your 
curiosity will be aroused to the point you 
will seek more knowledge of the subject. 


Because Advertising is as much a Sci- 
ence as the Canning Industry, seek the 
advice of competent Advertising Counsel. 
By that I mean an Advertising Agency. 
Not necessarily one of the larger or more 
famous agencies but one large enough to 
intelligently service and advise you. One 
who understands the use of modern ad- 
vertising, research and merchandising 
tools. When you have located the Agent 
best suited to your needs, deal with him 
in all honesty and frankness. The same 
as you would deal with your banker or 
lawyer. It’s the only way he can intelli- 
gently advise you. 


Then determine how much you can 
safely spend. But under no circumstance 


use the rule of thumb method. A little 
investigation will give you a figure. As 
a clue it is estimated that the entire 
food industry spends roughtly 1% of 
gross. Within the Food Industry, 
methods and percentages differ. Some 
use a flat per cent figure while others 
arbitrarily use a so much per case figure. 
Just for the sake of argument let’s take 
5 cents per case. If your pack was 200,- 
000 cases, your advertising budget is 
$10,000. 


Let me give you a few case histories 
of successful advertising programs. It 
costs less than 1/30 cents per can to 
advertise the big name brands of soup. 
It costs less than 1/8 cents per bar to 
advertise America’s favorite 5-cent bar 
of candy. It costs less than % cent per 
pack to advertise the big name brands 
of cigarettes. 


Your own advertising costs are going 
to run higher until you have developed 
volume. I merely cite these figures to 
give you some idea of the effectiveness 
of sound and sufficient advertising, be- 
cause it is axiomatic that if you take a 
good product and put enough dollars and 
sales effort behind it—success is assured. 


I used a figure of $10,000 previously. 
Compared to the big National Advertiser 
that appears to be an insignificant sum. 
Yet it represents what you have to spend 
if you pack 200,000 cases and decide to 
spend 5 cents a case. 


The next step is to pick your markets. 
Don’t try to spread your appropriation 
too thin. Always remember that adver- 
tising has only one dimension and that is 
weight. So make sure you spend enough 
in the markets you select. Then expand 
your efforts, market by market. Doing 
it this way, your advertising expenditure 
can be supervised and that is important 
as we will see. 


Supervising the Advertising expendi- 
ture means you will correalate it with 
your sales effort. You must keep in 
mind that the Grocery business has 
changed. Self Service Stores are on the 
increase. It is no longer possible to ar- 
range to have the clerk push your brand. 
Your brand is not only in competetion 
with other brands but with other com- 
modities. Not only is competetion greater 
for the consumer’s dollar but it is 
greater in terms of shelf space, position, 
mass displays, point of sale material, etc. 
This means your Advertising dollar has 
to work harder at the consumer level 
which in turn means you Must have bet- 
ter Advertising, better merchandising 
and better Sales effort. 


Further—you may have to make a 
decision whether you will feature your 
entire line or pick out a _high-profit 
speciality item and bang away at that— 
making it carry the entire line. There 
is successful precedent for this thought. 
Remember one other thing. If your Ad- 


FOR CANNED 
FRUITS 4¥OVEGETABLES 


BALTIMORE, 


THE CANNING TRADE 


ROBINS CONTINUOUS SPINACH 
BLANCHER AND FEEDER 


We also manufacture Spinach 
Coolers, Washers, Sand Tumblers, 
Trimming Tables, etc. 


Write for Copy of our No. 900 Catalogue 


| A. K. ROBINS & CO., INC. 


BALTIMORE 2, MARYLAND 
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A COMPLETE COURSE IN CANNING 


The Industry’s Cook Book for over 40 years 
SEVENTH EDITION, COMPLETELY REVISED 


FOR MANAGERS, 
380 pages of proven pro- 
SUPERINTENDENTS, cedure and formulae for 
BROKERS everything ‘‘Canable”. 
AND BUYERS 
Size 6x9, 380 Pages Beautifully Bound uta 
Stamped in Gold —a famous processor 
ih All the’newest times and temperatures : : : Used by Food Processors to check times, 
a All the newest and latest products . .. : temperatures and RIGHT procedure... . 
Fruits Vegetables Meats Milk by Distributors to KNOW canned foods : . 
; Soups e« Preserves « Pickles « Condiments by Home Economists to TEACH the subject of 
Juices e« Butters « Dry Packs (soaked) food preservation. 


Dog Foods and Specialties in minute detail, 
with full instructions from the growing through For sale by all supply houses and dealers 
to the warehouse. . .. ordirect. Price $10; postpaid: 


Published and Copyrighted By 


THE CANNING TRADE 


Since 1878—The Canned Foods Authority 
BALTIMORE 2, 20 South Gay Street, MARYLAND 
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merchandising and 
program is sound, it is just as easy to 
capture the volume markets as it is the 


vertising, selling 


secondary ones. Don’t let cost of a pro- 
gram determine the markets—let the 
potential of the market decide. 


CAN AFFORD PROGRAM 


Somehow or other I have the feeling 
that some of you are saying. “That’s 
fine but how can I afford 5 cents a 
case when all too often that represents 
my profit.” My answer to that is it 
may take 10 cents a case to do a job. 
You seem to have overlooked the fact 
that you have reached the end of the 
detour—and there is a long line of traffic 
—-horns are blowing. Are you going on 
—or will you stall in traffic and be 
passed by? 

But let’s approach it another way. 
What would you do if your machinery 
broke down or wore out and you didn’t 
have the cash to repair or replace it. 
Would you fold up or go see your 
banker? Let’s put it still another way. 
Suppose the goods you processed backed 
up in the warehouse and you had a pay- 
roll to meet. Would you dump the goods 
or go to the bank for money? Suppose 
your Insurance policy lapsed because you 
were short of cash and your plant burned 
down. You’d be out of business! 

Well—Advertising is also Insurance. 
Spent judiciously in good times it is 
insurance against bad times. So, don’t 
let the premium lapse. 


True advertising isn’t as tangible as 
machinery but the billions that have 
been spent successfully is your guarantee 
that the trial and error period has passed 
and you can take my word for it 
Advertising Is Here To Stay. 


What I’ve tried to say to you is that 
Advertising should be considered as a 
permanent and constant part of your 
operation just the same as machinery, 
insurance or any other fixed part of 
your business. 


If you are wondering where you are 
going to get the money, you might point 
out some of these things I have reviewed, 
with your banker. If you won’t—your 
competetor will in many instances. 


In a nut shell—there it is. Advertis- 
ing is both futile and virule. It isn’t 
the tool it’s the way you use it. I have 
only hit the high-spots. I’ll say it again 
—!' hope I have aroused your curiosity 
to ‘he point where you will want to know 
mere, and in conclusion, let me remind 
you —if you want to be a winner in the 
Ba'‘le of the Brands you have to be a 
contestant. The end of the detour is 
his'ory—you’re on the main highway 
where the horns are blowing and people 
want to go places. In my own limited 
wa) I’ve tried to show you one way to 
reach your destination. Finally, a warn- 
ing, Advertising Is Here To Stay! It’s 
up to you to decide whether you stay 
with Advertising. 
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CALENDAR OF EVENTS 


NOVEMBER 28-29, 1949—Fall Meet- 
ing, Michigan Canners_ Association, 
Pantlind Hotel, Grand Rapids, Mich. 


NOVEMBER 28-DECEMBER 9, 1949 
—Cannery Fieldmen Short Course, Cor- 
nell University, Ithaca, N. Y. 


DECEMBER 1-2, 1949—Annual Con- 
vention, Tri-State Packers Association, 
Mayflower Hotel, Washington, D. C. 


DECEMBER 1-2, 1949—Fall Meeting, 
Indiana Canners Association, Claypool 
Hotel, Indianapolis, Ind. 


DECEMBER 4-7, 1949—45th Annual 
Meeting, American Society of Refriger- 
ating Engineers, Edgewater Beach 
Hotel, Chicago, Ill. 


DECEMBER 5, 1949—Annual Meet- 
ing, Peanut Butter Manufacturers Asso- 
ciation, Sherman Hotel, Chicago, Ill. 


DECEMBER 5, 1949—Annual Meet- 
ing, Maine Canners Association, Fal- 
mouth Hotel, Portland, Maine. 


DECEMBER 8, 1949—Annual Meet- 
ing, Minnesota Canners Association, St. 
Paul Hotel, St. Paul, Minn. 


DECEMBER 8-9, 1949—Annual Meet- 
ing, Georgia Canners Association, De- 
Soto Hotel, Savannah, Ga. 


DECEMBER 8-9, 1949—64th Annual 
Meeting, Association of New York State 
Canners, Inc., Hotel Statler, Buffalo, 


DECEMBER 12-14, 1949 — Fifth An- 
nual Canners Fieldmen’s Conference, 
Pennsylvania State College, Nittany 
Lion Inn, State College, Pennsylvania. 


DECEMBER 12-14, 1949 — Annual 
Meeting, Canned Foods Association of 
Ontario, Royal York Hotel, Toronto, 
Ont., Canada.. 


DECEMBER 12-17, 1949 — Canners 
Short Course, University of Maryland, 
Department of Horticulture, College 
Park, Md. 


DECEMBER 13-14, 1949 — Annual 
Convention, Ohio Canners Association, 
Deschler-Wallick Hotel, Columbus, Ohio. 


JANUARY 22-31, 1950—Joint Nation- 
al Conventions of National Food Brokers 
Association, National Canners Associa- 
tion, Canning Machinery & Supplies As- 
sociation, Atlantic City, N. J. 


JANUARY 22-27, 1950—Annual Con- 
vention, National Food Brokers Associa- 
tion, Atlantic City, N. J. 
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JANUARY 27, 1950 — Mid-Winter 
Meeting, National Pickle Packers Asso- 
ciation, Roosevelt Hotel, New York, 
Na. 


JANUARY 27-30, 1950 — Annual Ex- 
hibit, Canning Machinery & Supplies As- 
sociation, Atlantic City, N. J 


JANUARY 28-31, 1950—Annual Con- 
vention, National Canners Association, 
Atlantie City, N. J. 


JANUARY 23-24, 1950—Annual Con- 
vention, Canadian Food Processors Asso- 
ciation, Montreal, Quebec, Canada. 


JANUARY 26-27, 1950—Annual Meet- 
ing, National Preservers Association, At- 
lantie City, N. J. 


JANUARY 31-FEBRUARY 3, 1950— 
Annual Convention, Frozen Food Indus- 
try, Congress Hotel, Chicago, Il. 


FEBRUARY 9-10, 1950—42nd Annual 
Convention, Ozark Canners Association, 
Colonial Hotel, Springfield, Mo. 


MARCH 9-10, 1950—Annual Fruit & 
Vegetable Cutting Bee, Canners League 
of California, Fairmont Hotel, San Fran- 
cisco, Calif. 


MARCH 10-11, 1950—Annual Meeting, 
Utah Canners Association, Hotel Utah, 
Salt Lake City, Utah. 


MARCH 12-14, 1950 — Annual Meet- 
ing, Northwest Canners Association, 
Multnomah Hotel, Portland, Ore. 


MARCH 13-24, 1950— Short Course 
for Cannery Fieldmen, Wisconsin Can- 
ners Association, University of Wiscon- 
sin, Madison, Wis. 


MARCH 15-17, 1950 — Annual Meet- 
ing, Northwest Canners Association, 
Multnomah Hotel, Portland, Ore. 


MARCH 20-21, 1950— Annual Meet- 
ing, Canners League of California, Santa 
Barbara, Calif. 


MAY 7-10, 1950—40th Annual Con- 
vention, Flavoring Extract Manufactur- 
ers Association of America, Traymore 
Hotel, Atlantic City, N. J. 


MAY 24-26, 1950— Annual Meeting, 
Central Atlantic States Association of 
Food & Drug Officials, Chalfont Hotel, 
Atlantic City, N. J. 


JUNE 29-JULY 1, 1950 — Midyear 
Meeting, Grocery Manufacturers of 
America, Greenbrier Hotel, White Sul- 
phur Springs, W. Va. 


MARCH 23-24, 1950—Annual Meet- 


ing, Canners League of California, Bilt- 
more Hotel, Santa Barbara, Calif. 
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CANNED FOOD PRICES 


(Spot prices per dozen F.O.B. CORN No. 10, Fey., 3 8V. APPLE SAUCE 
cannery unless otherwise MIDWEST No. 20, Hix. 10.00 N. Y., Pa., VA., MIDWEST 
specified.) Fey., W.K., Gold., No. 2......1.40-1.50 3 sv. 7.25-7.50 1.10-1.15 
No. 1 1.00-1.05 No. 10, Ex. Std., 4 sv... 6.00-6.25 No. 2 1.25-1.35 
BEANS, StrINGLEss, GREEN Mipwest Sweers 
95-1. No. 2, Fey., 2 Halves, Fey., No. 
MARYLAND No. 2 1.15-1.25 No. 10 9.50 
No. 10 7.00-7.25 Choice, No. 2! 2.35-2.65 
Fey., Fr. Sliced, No. 2.......... 1.40-1.55 Std., No. 10 6.00 NCE, INO. 
No. 303 1.35 Fey. C. S.. Gold. No. 2... 1.40-1.50 No. 2, Fey., 4 sv No. 10 8.50-8.75 
2 1.30-1.35 : 7.75.8.00 Ungraded No, 10 7.00-7.15 
Ex. Std., Cut, No. 2 1.20-1.40 No. 808, Fey., 4. 8V. 1.20 Fey., No. 2%, Wh. Peeled.......... 2.70 
No. 10 6.75-7.00 No. 303, Ex. Std., 3 SV. 1.15 Ch., No. 2%, Wh. 
1.05-1.10 No, 2 4 sv. 1.10 Chokes, Wh., 
No. 10 5.25-5.75 No. 10 . ro 5 sv. 1.60 FRUIT COCKTAIL i 
N. Y., Fey., Cut gr., 4 sv., No. 10, Ex. Std., 5 SV. 
No. 10 8.75 No. 2, Std., 5 sv. -10.60 
NG. 1.40 No. 10, Std., 5 sv Choice, No. 1 1.80 4 
No. 8.75 No. 10 8.00-8.50 4 sv. 1.50-1.55 PEACHES 
Fey., Cut Wax. No, 21.65 Ex. Std., No.2... 115.125 POTATOES, Sweer 
No. 10 25 Md.. F No. 10 8.25-8.40 
1.00-1.10 cy., Sy., No. 3, Sa.....1.85-2.00 Ch No. 2.10-2.35 
Ex. Std., Cut, 5 sv., 1.35 No. 10 7.00-7.25 No. 21 2.00-2.25 
WISCONSIN Fey., C.S., Gold., No. 2 1.35-1.50 Dry, NO. 6.75-6.85 
No. 2, Fey., Cut, Gr., 2 8Ve.0 2.15 No. 10 7.00-7.50 No. 8, VAC. sovrssssssrsssssnn 1.80-1.95 Calif. Bart., Fey., No, 21%4..2.85-8.00 
4 sv. 1.65 Ex, Std., NO. 2 .85 Texas, Fey., Sy., No. 1.70 
5 sv. 1.30-1.35 No. 2 1.05-1.15 No. 10 7.75 NO. 24 
: 1.25 No. 10 6.50-7.00 SAUERKRAUT No. 1 T 1.5214 
No. 10, Fey., Cut, 2-3 sv. ... 9.50 .75- .80 1.15-1.20 
7.50 90- .95 No. 10 3.90 JUICES 
& Std., 5 sv. 6.25 a 2 -95-1.00 Midwest, Fey., No. 2%........1.05-1.15 CITRUS, BLENDED 
o. 10 6.25 No. 10 3.50-3.70 1.02% 
Std., Cut, No. 2 1.05-1.15 MARYLAND, ALASKAS SPINACH 1.50-1.55 
Whole, No. 2. Fey., 3 sv. ...........2.10 No 2. 9 
4 sv. 1.70 10 No. 26-6.50 Fla., 
Cut, No. 2, Fey., 3 sv. .... 1.50 4 sv. 7.50 ou” 
6 ov. No. 10 1 4501.50 Calif., No. 2 1. 70 
Std. Sta N “0. No. 10 5.15-5.25 46 02. 3.80-3.90 
Md., No. 1, 80% 1.801.835 Ungraded, No. 2 1.00 No. 10 
No. 303, 60 to 80% gr.....1.40-1.50 No. 10 6.50 Tri-State, No. 2 100-110 
Small ...... 2 30 Std. 1.00 108 
2.05 No. 2, Std., Ungraded. 1.10 au 2.15-2.40 
a Texas, Fr., Gr. & Wh., No. 2....1.75 4 sv. 1.75 No. 2% Le 0. _— 
a West Coast, Gr., No. 308....2.35-2.45 5 sv. 7.00 No. 10 7.25 FISH 
No. 10 12.50-13.50 No. 10, Std., Ungraded........6.25-6.50 N. Y., Ex. Std., No. 2oss+s..1-4001.50 Gulf, 4% oz. 4.25 
80% Gr., No. 2.15-2.35 NEW York, SWEETS No. 2% 2.00 6% OZ, 50 
No. 2 2.25-2.50 2.25 6.50-7.00 SALMON—Per Case 
No. 10 11.50-12.50 1.7521.85 Pa. Fey., Wh., No. 2 2.15 Alaska, Red, No. 1 T.......0 Nominal 
SEETS 4 sv 1.55-1.70 Std., No. 2 1.25 Med. Red., No. 1 T.......... 20.50-21.00 
East, Fey., Cut, No. No. 10 8.50 "4's 11.50-12.59 
No. 2, Fey. 10/0. 1.50 1.50-1.65 No. 2 1.15 %'s, Flat 
No. 2, Ex. Std., 3 SV. 1.40 Calif., Fey., No. 1. 4021.50 ING. 15.00 
Mid-west, Fey., Cut, No. 2..1.00-1.05 No. 2%4 2.00-2.25 Flat 8-7 
No. 10 4.25 No. 10 8.00 s Fiat ........ 
Sliced, No. 2 115-120 4 sv. 1.30 No. 10 8.00-8.2 Sockeye, No. 25.50 
No. 2 151.20 Std., No. 308 1.20 16.00 
‘ 5 sv. No. 2 1.30  SARDINES—Per CaAsE 
No. 2, Wh., 1.30 No. 10 7.00 1.55-1.60 Maine, 4 Oil Keyless .......... 7.00-7.50 
i 15/0 1.55 Mipwest ALASKAS 5 No. 10 6.25-6.50 Calif., 1 Ib. ovals with 
Texas, Fey., Diced, No. 95 No. 308, Fey., 3 sv. 1.2541.30 TOMATO CATSUP Tomato Sauce 
No. 10 4.75 No. 303, Ex. Std., 8 Md., Fey., 14 02, 1.50-1.60 
CARROTS 1.07%-1.12% N. Y., Fey., 14 02. 1.45-1.50 SHRIMP 
5 sv. 1.02%4-1.07% Mid-West, 14 02.5 1.50 5 Small 8.65-8.85 
Md., No. 2, Diced 1.00-1.10 No. 303, Std., 3 1.00-1.05 Ex. Std. 1.35 Medium 8.94.25 
No. 10 4.75=5.00 No. 2, Fey., 1 8V. Large 4.50~4.65 
N. Y., Fey., Diced, No. 2.......... -90 2 sv. 2.30-2.35 FRUITS . *Jumbo 4.60-4.95 
No. 10 4.50 3 sv. 1.65-1.75 APPLES TUNA—Per Case 
95 No. 2, Ex. Std., 8 SV. 1.25-1.35 1.50 Fey., White, 48/14’S 14.00 
Texas, Fey., Diced, No. 2 ....... 95 3 sv. 1.10-1.15 No. 10 7.35-7.75 Fey., Light meat, 16'S secsscswsceee13.00 
Fey., No. 10 4.50 4 sv. 1.05 Mos 10). 7.00-7.50 Std. 12.25 
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THE CANNING TRADE 


November 28, 1949 


There is many a firm who can readily use your unneeded equip- 
ment. It’s the opportunity for you to turn it into cash while 
fulfilling the other fellow’s need. Or you may need equipment 
yourself, or want to buy or sell or rent a cannery, or need help, 
or a job. Whatever your needs, you will get good results from 
an Ad. on this “Wanted and For Sale” page. The rates, per 
insertion—Straight reading, no display—one to three times per 
line 40c, four or more times per line 30c, minimum charge per 
Ad. $1.00. Count eight average words to the line, count initials, 
numbers, etc.. as words. Short line counts as a full line. Use a 
box number instead of your name if you like. Forms close Wed- 
nesday noon. The Canning Trade, 20 S. Gay St., Baltimore 2, Md. 


WANTED and FOR SALE 


HELP WANTED 


WANTED—Manager for small Tomato Canning Plant in 
Illinois. Adv. 49125, The Canning Trade. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


POSITION WANTED—Plant Manager or Superintendent. 
Have College education. Fifteen years with one company. Qual- 
ified in packing dry lines, tomatoes and pumpkin. Adv. 49128, 
The Canning Trade. 


FOR SALE—MACHINERY 


“CONSOLIDATED,” serving American Industry for Over 
25 Years—For Sale: Retorts; Filters; Mixers; Fillers; Ex- 
tractors; Cappers; Crowners; Can and Bottle Labelers; Copper 
Cooking Kettles; Glass-lined Tanks; Pumps; Vacuum Pans, etc. 
Rebuilt and guaranteed. Prompt delivery. We buy and sell from 
a single item to a complete plant. Consolidated Products Co., 
Inc., 18-20 Park Row, New York, N. Y. 


WHEN IN NEED of food processing machinery of any kind 
wire or call: Ashley Mixon, Canning Machinery Exchange, 
Plainview (West), Tex. 


We manufacture a general line of canning machinery and 
frequently take in good used equipment which we rebuild and 
offer for resale. Write us regarding your requirements for 
either new or rebuilt machinery. Copy of our new No. 900 cata- 
log for the asking. A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore 2, Md. 


POSITION WANTED—FExperienced fresh vegetable packer 
desires position as Plant Manager, Foreman or Field Man. Best 
of references. Adv. 49129, The Cannning Trade. 


FOR SALE—FACTORIES 


FOR SALE—AIll or half interest in modern Canning Plant 
in Ozarks. Capacity 2,000 cases. Tomatoes, green beans, fruit 
and dry lines. Adv. 49126, The Canning Trade. 


FOR SALE—Factory equipped to can tomatoes, corn and 
pumpkin. Machinery and boilers in perfect shape. Brick ware- 
house on R. R. track in Shelbyville, Indiana, finest farming ter- 
ritory in State. Priced cheap for quick sale. Send inquiries to: 
Jacob Lutz, 7043 N. Delaware St., Indianapolis, Ind. 


FOR SALE—Four F.M.C. Automatic Bean Snippers, in good 
working condition, with hoppers and picking tables. Muleshoe 
Canning Co., Box 495, Muleshoe, Tex. 


FOR SALE—One (1) Sinclair-Seott Double S Flotation 
Washer, Model “B” in A-1 condition. Whiteford Packing Co., 
Inc., Whiteford, Md. 


FOR SALE—2 Mojonnier #90 Stainless Steel Auto. Rotary 
Vacuum Fillers, 14 spout; Rebuilt Wrap Around Labelers for 
#1 to#10 cans; Reconditioned 60 gal. and 80 gal. Stainless 
Clad Jacketed Kettles; 4 Horizontal Retorts; Ayars 8-pocket 
Pea and Bean Fillers for 300 x 407 cans. Perry Equipment 
Corp., 1502 W. Thompson St., Philadelphia 21, Pa. 


FOR SALE—One Stokes and Smith Model M & T Semi- 
Automatic Top and Bottom Sealer complete with Gravity Flow 
Scales; One Retort Crane with Electric Hoist. Martin H. Cope 
Co., Rheems, Pa. 


FOR SALE—1 Hansen 12 pocket Filler, all stainless steel 
contact parts, in A-1 condition, set for 300-407 can. Usen Can- 
ning Co., 52 Binford St., Boston 10, Mass. 


WANTED—MACHINERY 


WANTED—We are in immediate need for Stainless Steel, 
Monel, Aluminum or Copper Kettles and Vacuum Pans; Re- 
torts: Filter Presses; Labeling Machines, and Packaging Equip- 
ment. Adv. 4911, The Canning Trade. A 

WANTED—Continuous Cooker for No. 10 cans. Adv. 49124, 
The Canning Trade. 


} WANTED—Machinery. One #100 Food Machinery Corpora- 
tion or other type Pulper or Finisher. Chemical Machinery & 
Construction Co., 19 E. 80th St., New York, N. Y. 


THE CANNING TRADE November 28, 1949 


MISCELLANEOUS 


THERMOMETERS—We repair Mercurial Indicating Ther- 
mometers. Dial Thermometers and Recording Thermometers of 
all makes. Instruments are reconditioned like new. Satisfaction 
guaranteed. For economical savings ship your Thermometers 
to: Nurnberg Thermometer Co., 124 Livingston St., Brooklyn, 
N. Y. 


WANTED—Tomato Puree in 5 gallon tins. 
gravity. Adv. 49123, The Canning Trade. 


State price and 


FOOD EXECUTIVE with 20 years experience is interested 
in purchasing a small food manufacturing plant or providing 
additional working capital for expansion or broadening of 
markets. Prefer plant in Tri-State area or vicinity. Adv. 
49127, The Canning Trade. 


All the latest data 


FORMULAE — COOKING TIMES 
COOKING TEMPERATURES 
are included in the 7th edition 


“A Complete Course in Canning” 


The Canning Trade 
20 S. Gay Street 
Baltimore 2, Md. 


Price $10.00 
order your copy now. 
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TECHNOLOGICALLY SPEAKING 
(Continued from page 6) 


5—One of the widespread criticisms of canned sliced beans is 


their softness in texture. There are several conditions that 
may contribute to the formation of soft beans. Blanching 
at high temperatures for a prolonged period of time com- 
bined with improper cooling of the sliced beans prior to 
packing will invariably cause undue softness after pro- 
cessing. Insufficient cooling, too, of the canned beans after 
processing will contribute to texture changes. It is advis- 
able to blanch at a minimum temperature of 160° -170°F. 
for 2-3 minutes and to thoroughly cool immediately. The 
canned product must also be cooled to 105°F. after pro- 
cessing as rapidly as possible to prevent softening of the 
sliced beans. 


Use Your 
ALMANAC 


It contains the answer to most any 
question you want to know about 
the packs, acreage, yields, laws, 
regulations, labeling requirements, 
grades and Where To Buy your 
needs etc. 
be surprised at its thoroughness. 


Keep it Handy—you'll 


PRICE $2.00 


THE CANNING TRADE 
20 South Gay Street, | BALTIMORE-2, MARYLAND 


Whatever your needs state them 
in the WANTED and FOR SALE 
pages of THE CANNING TRADE 


QUICK RESULTS @ SMALL COST 
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———§MILE AWHILE—— 


There is a saving grace in a sense of humor 
Contributions Welcomed 


HIS MATCH 
He was one of those fresh young city fellows, given — 
to the use of slang. At the breakfast table, desiring — 
the milk, he exclaimed: “Chase the cow this way, | 
please.” ‘Here, Mary,” said the farmer’s wife, “take 
the cow down to where the calf is bawling.” 


Daddy: “Yes, Snooks, a bride wears white as a sym- 
bol of happiness, for her wedding day is the happiest 
day of her life.” 

Snooks: (slyly) “And men wear black?” 


A certain ambitious young movie actress complained 
to a declining star: “It irks me to think that I get only 
$100,000 a picture.” 

To which the other rejoined: “Nice irk if you can 
get it.” 


During the war the demand for mechanics was so 
great that the test for availability got to be very sim- 
ple. The applicant was put into a room with a leg of 
lamb, a dog collar and a screw-driver. If he picked out 
the screwdriver he was hired. 


One day a motorist named Snyder, 
Who imbibed too freely of cider, 

Was en route to St. Paul, 

When he crashed a stone wall, 
And his car is now shorter and wider. 


Office Boy (nervously) : “Please sir, I think you are 
wanted on the phone.” 

Employer: “You think? What’s the good of think- 
ing? Don’t you know?” 

Office Boy: “Well sir, the voice at the other end said, 
‘Hello, is that you, you old idiot?’ ” 


Little David came running to his father with a shout 
of triumph. “Look, Daddy, I pulled this cornstalk up 
all by myself.” 

His father patted him on the back and said, “What a 
strong boy you are!” 

“Sure,” responded the little fellow, ‘“—and the whole 
world had hold of the other end!” 
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GENERAL FACTORY EQUIPMENT 


AGENTS for Machinery Mfrs. 
lin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
eiahole-ligder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Cope. Hoopeston, Ill. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


BLANCHERS Vegetable and Fruit. 
Allan Iron & Welding Works, Inc., Rochester, N. Y. 
Berlin Chapman compeny. Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp. Hoopeston, Ill. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
United Co., Westminster, Md. 


BOXES (Metal), LUG, Field. 

lin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
terder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
F. Hamachek Machine Co., Kewaunee, Wis. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


BOXING MACHINES. 
Burt Machine Company, Baltimore, Md. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara, Falls, = 
d Mchy. em. ., Hoopeston, Ill. 
Robins & Co., Md. 
BOX (Corrugated) SEALING MACHINES. 
Burt Machine Company, Baltimore, Md. 
Food M i em. Corp., Hoopeston, Ill. 
AK. Robins & Co., inc., Baltimore, Md. 


BUCKETS, PAILS AND PANS. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Comp. Hoopeston, Ill. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 

CAN WASHING MACHINES. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, Ill. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 

CAPPING MACHINES, Soldering. 

Food Mchy. & Chem. Hoopeston, 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 

CHAIN ADJUSTERS. 

F. Hamachek Machine Co., Kewaunee, Wis. 


CLEANING AND GRADING MCHY., Fruits. 


Allan Iron & Welding Works, Inc., Rochester, N. Y. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, Ill. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
United Co., Westminster, Md. 


CLOCKS, Process Time. 


Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


COILS, Cooking. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. a> Hoopeston, III. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


COOKING CONTROLS. 
Aseptic Thermo Indicator Co., Los Angeles, Cal. 


CONVEYORS AND CARRIERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Central Machine Works, Inc., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. agg Hoopeston, III. 
La Porte Mat & Mfg. Co., La Porte, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
United Co., Westminster, Md. 


CONVEYOR BELTS, Cloth, Rubber, Wire. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chis iolm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
La Porte Mat & Mfg. Co., La Porte, Ind. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CONVEYORS, Hydraulic. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 


Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


COOKERS, Continuous, Agitating. 
Allan Iron & Welding Works, Inc., Rochester, N. Y. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, Ill. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., timore, Md. 


THE CANNING TRADE - 


COOLERS, Continuous. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, Ill. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CRANES AND HOISTS. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., timore, Md. 


CRATES, Iron Process. 


Berlin Chapman gy, Berlin, Wis. 
iagara Falls, N. Y. 

., Hoopeston, Ill. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., timore, Md. 


CUTTERS OR CHOPPERS. 


Central Machine Works, Inc., Philadelphia, 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Hoopeston, 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., itimore, Md. 


ENSILAGE STACKERS. 
F. Hamachek Machine Co., Kewaunee, Wis. 


EXHAUST BOXES. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


FACTORY TRUCKS. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


FILLING MACHINES, Can. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Central Machine Works, Inc., Philadelphia, 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


KETTLES, Plain or Jacketed. 


Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Hoopeston, Ill. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Lee Metal Products Co., Philipsburg, Pa. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


KETTLES, Process, Retorts. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


KNIVES, Miscellaneous. 


Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Hoopeston, III. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


LABELING MACHINES. 


Burt Machine Company, Baltimore, Md. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Hoopeston, 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Morral Bros., Morral, Ohio 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Hoopeston, III. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


POWER PLANT EQUIPMENT. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
F. Hamachek Machine Co., Kewaunee, Wis. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


PUMPS, Air, Water, Brine, Syrup. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. As Hoopeston, Ill. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
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WHERE TO BUY 


The Machinery and Supplies you need, and the Leading Houses that supply them. Consult the advertisements for details 


Pa. 


Pa. 


SEWAGE DISPOSAL SYSTEMS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


SIEVES AND SCREENS. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, Ill. 


A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
SPEED REGULATORS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 


Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


STEAM BOXES, Seafoods, Vegetables, etc. 


Allan Iron & Welding Works, Inc., Rochester, N. Y. 
Edward Renneburg & Son, Baltimore, Md. 
SYRUPERS AND BRINERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
chy. em. Hoo} ton, 
A. K. Robins & Co., Md. 


TANKS, Metal, Glass Lined, Wood. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Comp. Hoopeston, IIl. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co,, Indianapolis, Ind. 
Lee Metal Products Co., Philipsburg, Pa. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


VACUUM PANS. 


F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Lee Metal Products Co., Philipsburg, Pa. 


WASHERS, Fruit, Vegetable. 


Allan Iron & Welding Works, Inc., Rochester, N. Y. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 

Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, III. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 

United Co., Westminster, Md. 


BEET CANNING MACHINERY 


Allan Iron & Welding Works, Inc., Rochester, N. Y. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 

Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, Il. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CORN CANNING MACHINERY 


COMMINUTING MACHINE. 


Morral Brothers, Inc., Morral, Ohio. 
United Co., Westminster, Md. 


CORN COOKER-FILLERS. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, Ill. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CORN CUTTERS. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, Ill. 
Morral Bros., Morral, Ohio 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
United Co., Westminster, Md. 


CORN HUSKERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, III. 
Morral Bros., Morral, Ohio 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
United Co., Westminster, Md. 


CORN SHAKERS. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CORN TRIMMERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, Il. 
Morral Bros., Morral, Ohio 
A. RK. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
United Co., Westminster, Md. 
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WHERE TO BUY 


CORN WASHERS AND SILKERS. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
United Co., Westminster, Md. 


FISH CANNING MACHINERY 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


FRUIT CANNING MACHINERY 


Allan Iron & Welding Works, Inc., Rochester, N. Y. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 

Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, Ill. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 

United Co., Westminster, Md. 


KRAUT MACHINERY 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Hoopeston, 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


MILK CANNING MACHINERY 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Hoopeston, ml. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 


SNAP BEAN MACHINERY 


BLANCHERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, II. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CUTTERS. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, IIl. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
United Co., Westminster, Md. 


GRADERS. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


PICKING TABLES. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


SNIPPERS. 


Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, IIl. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


TOMATO CANNING MACHINERY 


PEA CANNERS’ MACHINERY 


BLANCHERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
United Co., Westminster, Md. 


CLEANERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
United Co., Westminster, Md. 


GRADERS. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, Ill. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


HARVESTERS 
H. D. Hume Co., Mendota, IIl. 


HULLERS AND VINERS. 


Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
F. Hamachek Machine Co., Kewaunee, Wis. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


PICKING TABLES. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
United Co., Westminster, Md. 


WASHERS. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, Ill. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
United Co., Westminster, Md. 


PINEAPPLE MACHINERY 


Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, Ill. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


PRESERVERS’ MACHINERY 


Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, IIl. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
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EXHAUSTERS. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, IIl. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


PEELING KNIVES. 


Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


PEELING TABLES, Continuous. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, IIl. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


SCALDERS. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


WASHERS. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. > Hoopeston, IIl. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


TOMATO PRODUCTS & JUICE MACHINERY 


COOKING COILS for Kettles and Tanks. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. “+> Hoopeston, Ill. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Lee Metal Products Co., Philipsburg, Pa. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


JUICE EXTRACTORS. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. as Hoopeston, Ill. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


JUICE HEATERS. 


Berlin Ckapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. as Hoopeston, Ill. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Lee Metal Products Co., Philipsburg, Pa. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Ba?timore, Md. 
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KETTLES. 


Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Hoopeston, IIl. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Lee Metal Products Co., Philipsburg, Pa. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


PULPERS AND FINISHERS. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, Ill. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


GENERAL SUPPLIES 


Planters Mfg. Co., Portsmouth, Va. 
Riverside Manufacturing Co., Murfreesboro, N. C. 


BOOKS, on Canning, Formula, Etc. 
A Complete Course in Canning 
The Almanac of the Canning Industry 


BOXES, Corrugated or Solid Fibre. 
Eastern Box Company, Baltimore, Md. 
Robert Gair Company, Inc., New York 17, N. Y. 
United Container Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
David Weber, Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 


CANS, Tin, All Kinds. 


American Can Co., New York Ci 
Continental Can Co., New York City 
Crown Can Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 


HARVESTING EQUIPMENT 


Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, III. 
H. D. Hume Co., Mendota, III. 


INSECTICIDES. 
Miller Chemical & Fertilizer Corp., Baltimore, Md. 
Pittsurgh Plate Glass Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 


INSURANCE, Canners. 


Canners’ Exchange, Lansing B. Warner, Chicago 
Manufacturers & Merchants Indemnity Co., Cinti., O. 


LABELS. 
Gamse Litho. Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Muirson Label Co., Brooklyn—Peoria—San Jose. 
Piedmont Label Co., Bedford, Va. 
Simpson & Doeller Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Stecher-Traung Litho., Rochester, N. Y. 


LABORATORIES, for Analysis of Goods, Etc. 


American Can Co., New York Cit 
Continental Can Co., New York City 
National Canners Assn., Washington, D. C. 


MANUFACTURING CHEMISTS. 
Chas. Pitzer & Co., Inc., New York City. 


PASTE, CANNERS’. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


SALT. 


Diamond Crystal Salt Co., Inc., St. Clair, Mich. 
Worcester Salt Co., New York City. 


SEEDS, Canners’, All Varieties. 
Associated Seed Growers, Inc., New Haven, Conn. 
Michael-Leonard Co., Sioux City, Ia. 
——— King & Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 
Rogers Bros. Seed Co., Chicago, Ill. 
F. H. Woodruff & Sons, Inc., Milford, Conn. 


SEEDS, PEA AND BEAN. 
Associated Seed Growers, Inc., New Haven, Conn. 
Michael-Leonard Co., Sioux City, Ia. 
Northrup, King & Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 
Rogers Bros. Seed Co., Chicago, Ill. 
F. H. Woodruff & Sons, Inc., Milford, Conn. 


SEED, TOMATO. 


Associated Seed Growers, Inc., New Haven, Conn. 
Michael-Leonard Co., Sioux City, Ia. 

Northrup, | & .. Minnea: lis, Minn. 

F. H. Woodruff & Sons, Inc., Milford, Conn. 


SUGAR, DEXTROSE. 
Corn Products Sales Co., New York, N. Y. 
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and Whole Kernel Corns: 
HUSKERS, CUTTERS, SILKERS, FLOTATION 


WASHERS, ROD-SHAKERS, CREMOGENIZERS, 
TRIMMERS, MACERATORS, SUCCULOMETERS, 


A Necessity for Better Packs MATURITY SELECTORS, FEEDERS, CONVEYORS, 
| of Peas or Lima Beans CONSISTOMETERS, BELTINGS, PUMPS, MAGNETS, 
at Greater Profits SANITARY PIPE, AND ACCESSORY EQUIPMENT 


= THE UNITED COMPANY CD 
They thresh the peas more thorough- .WESTMINSTER. MD 


ly out of the vines and reduce break- 


age during the hulling process. They 


improve the quality of the pack because 

the peas saved are the most tender : K | N D So 
ones that are in the pods, and because 

they very efficiently thresh young and i 


FRANK NCRADUED 


tender peas. 


The reasons for these large and im- 
portant savings are due to many ex- 
clusive features. 


HAMACHEK 
MACHINE COMPANY 
eee PIEDMONT LABEL CO. INC. 


 LITHOCRAPHERS 
PEA AND BEAN HULLING SPECIALISTS 
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PAYROL 
SAVINGS 
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You already know how U. S. Savings Bonds are building future 
security for each Bond holder. You know that at maturity each 
Bond will return $4 for every $3 he invests. 


But have you realized how much you can help to as- 
sure the future security of your company by vigorously 
promoting your Payroll Savings Plan? 


IT WORKS TWO WAYS 

First—by boosting employee-participation in the Plan, you in- 
crease the security, stability, and effectiveness of your personnel 
group. More than 20,000 companies with Payroll Savings know 
that corporate success is tied directly to the security of its indi- 
vidual employees. Your workers who invest in Bonds as a hedge 
against their own personal financial contingencies wil] enjoy 
greater peace of mind—will be more contented, more careful, and 
more productive on the job. Your company will benefit from the 
resulting decrease in absenteeism, labor turnover, and accidents. 


Secondly—you help to strengthen the national economy from 
which your company must continue to draw its profits. Bond 
dollars represent a tremendous backlog of deferred purchasing 
power—dollars that will buy your products in the years to come! 


Furthermore, Savings Bond sales spread our national debt. 


FIVE STEPS THAT BUILD SECURITY 


1. See that a top management man sponsors the Plan. 
2. Secure the help of the employee organizations in promoting it. 


3. Adequately use posters and leaflets and run stories and edi- 
torials in company publications to inform employees of the Plan’s 
benefits to them. 


4. Make a person-to-person canvass once a year, to sign up 
participants. 


These first four steps should win you 40-60% participation. 
Normal employee turnover necessitates one more step: 


5. Urge each new employee, at the time he is hired, to sign up. 


The experience of companies throughout the nation indicates 
that at least half of your employees can be persuaded to join— 
without high-pressure selling. All the help you need is available 
from your State Director, U. S. Treasury Department, Savings 
Bonds Division. He is listed in your phone book. 


The Treasury Department acknowledges with appreciation the publication of this message by 


THE CANNING TRADE 


This is an official U. S. Treasury advertisement prepared under the auspices of 
the Treasury Department and the Advertising Council. 


